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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE Malt-tax Repealers have fought their Parliamentary 
battle for the present Session, and have been signally 
defeated. By a majority of 80, in a tolerably full House, it 
has been decided that the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer shall not be tied, but that he shall be left at 
liberty to dispose of his ample surplus in the way he deems 
most conducive to the interest of the country. We do not 
affect to regret this result, because we do not believe that 
the reduction of the Malt-tax would benefit those classes of 
the population whom it is most desirable to favour ; and 
although we readily admit that, like every other tax, it 


entails inconveniences and hardships, we do not think that so | 


strong a case for its remission can be made out as could 
easily be established with regard to other imposts. It is 
clear that, while any portion of the Income-tax remains, it 
would be absurd to part with the excise on malt; and 
although Sir F. Kelly’s resolution was so worded as to evade 
any direct comparison between the two burdens, this was 
no more than an astute Parliamentary device. If it be 
intended that we should pursue the plan which has been 
adopted of late years—that of taking off something like an 
equal amount of direc{ and indirect taxation—and that 
the remission under the latter head should be devoted to 
the reduction of the Malt-tax, no one can avoid seeing that, 
whatever we sacrifice of impost, does really involve the 
retention of an equivalent amount of Income-tax. If we 
did not take off so much Malt-tax, we could obviously 
dispense with an equivalent amount of Income-tax. 
Now, although we may be prepared to submit to an extra 
penny or two in the pound of Income-tax, in order to 
remove duties which fetter trade and enhance the price of 
the necessaries of life, we are not ready to do so in order 
that landlords may reap an increased rent from barley- 
growing land. Neither Sir Fitzroy Kelly nor any other 
speaker succeeded in showing that beer would be rendered 
appreciably cheaper to the consumer by a partial repeal of 
the Malt-tax ; and the most reckless of agricultural finan- 
ciers hardly ventures to talk of its total repeal, as a measure 
sufficiently within our reach to be made the proper subject of 
a Parliamentary pledge. Mr. M. Gibson proved conclusively 
that beer is far more lightly taxed than the other beverages 


with which it comes into competition; and while that con- _ 


tinues tobe the case, the principles of free-trade cannot be suc- 
cessfully invoked by the converts from protection. That it 
woulll be unjust to Ireland aad Scotland to devote a large 
portion of our surplus to the removal of a burden which 
pressés lightly on them, while we retain high spirit-duties, to 
which \they contribute more largely than England, is an argn- 
ment Which the Chancellor of the Exchequer pressed with 
rroat force last year, and to which, so far as we are aware, no 


answer has yet been given. The notion that, by re- 
pealing the Malt-tax, the labouring classes would be in- 
duced to brew their own beer, and would thus be pre- 
vented from resorting to the public-house, seems to us quite 
as illusory as was Mr. Gladstone’s idea that the removal of 
the duty on paper would cause small manufacturers of that 
article to spring into existence in every trout stream in 
England. Upon the whole, we cannot see how it is possible 


| to raise the £6,000,000 which we receive from the Malt-tax 











in a way less burthensome to the country and less injurious 
to any great interest ; and we therefore trust that, so long 
as our expenditure remains at its present high level, Parlia- 
ment will continue to turn a deaf ear to proposals such as 
that which they rejected on Tuesday evening last. 


There seems no reason to doubt that Austria has declined 
to entertain the claims of Prussia in regard to the Duchies 
of Schlesvig and Holstein. It would, indeed, have been 
surprising had it been otherwise. If the North German 
power gained the right to levy sailors for her navy in those 
Duchies ; if she were gratified with the cession of sufficient 
territory for the construction of a canal between the German 
Ocean and the Baltic; if she were entrusted with the 
direction of the postal and telegraphic communications of 
the new state, together with the right of appointing all the 
officers in its army—nothing would be left to Austria but a 
voice in the wholly unimportant matter of selecting a 
puppet sovereign to reign over a virtually mediatized state. 
The conquest made by the allied forces of the two great 
German powers would be entirely converted to the benefit 
of one of them. Nor would Austria reap any moral ad- 
vantage to compensate her for this material loss, On the 
contrary, the other German states would regard her with 
aversion as the betrayer of their interests, and with con- 
tempt as the surrenderor of her own. Moved by these 
obvious considerations, the cabinet of Vienna has appa- 
rently at last made up its mind to withstand the 
agerandizement of Prussia. Looking, however, to the 
feeble and vacillating spirit by which its action has of late 
been marked, we may be permitted to doubt whether it will 
prove a match for M. von. Bismarck. Unless he sees 
reason to fear opposition on the part of France, we suspect 
that he will pay very little heed to the remonstrances 
of his master’s “allies.” He will probably consent to waste 


' as much time as they like in negociation ; but in the mean- 


while he will gradually and steadily tighten his grasp on 
the Duchies. 


It is satisfactory to observe that there is some disposition 
on the part of the Emperor Napoleon to relax the severe 
laws which have from time to time been passed for the pro- 
tection of his life and the security of his government. <Ac- 
cording to a semi-official announcement which has appeared . 
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in the Paris newspapers, the extremely penal law enacted 
after the Orsini plot will be allowed to expire at the end of 
the present month. This is so far well ; but we share the 
regret already expressed by some of our contemporaries, 
that his Majesty still thinks it necessary to retain in 
force the decree of 1851, under which he has the power of 
transporting to Cayenne or Algeria persons placed for some 
previous offence under the supervision of the police, and also 
persons recognised as guilty of having belonged to a secret 
society. There is some little doubt as to the interpretation 
of the latter clause. But even if it be taken to refer only 
to those whose guilt has been proved before a competent 
tribunal, it is clear that it confers excessive power on the 
executive. Persons found guilty of the offence of belonging 
to a secret society have no doubt expiated their guilt by 
suffering an adequate punishment ; and it is not consistent 
with justice that they should be subjected to the still further 
and more terrible penalty of being placed completely at the 
mercy of the government for the rest of their lives. 
is nothing in the present state of France which requires or 





es 





army of Beauregard or of Lee. It is obviously the 
true policy of the Southern leaders, and we believe it to be 
their intention, to concentrate the whole of their available 
forces in the interior of the country. Partly, perhaps, 
from a desire to carry out this measure, but we fear 
partly also from inability to make any effectual resistance, 
Beauregard has evacuated the state of South Carolina, and 
continues to retire before the advancing columns of Sherman, 
The New York papers already talk in a sanguine strain of 
the approaching evacuation of Richmond, and profess to 
know that it is Lee’s intention to take up a position at or 
near Lynchburg. We do not suppose that the writers in 
question know any more of the matter than we do. But 
we should certainly feel no surprise if Lee were to fulfil their 
predictions. The time has come when the Confederates 
must allow no considerations to stand in the way of the best 
and soundest military measures. Now, although the loss of 


_ Richmond would undoubtedly be a severe blow to the pride 


There | 


justifies the total abstraction of legal rights from any French- 


man whatever. Nor can we help thinking that the Emperor 
would be well advised in removing, as soon as possible, all 
traces of the troubled times which have, we trust, passed 
away. 

The minute in which Sir R. Montgomery records the 
progress of the Punjaub, during the six years of his admi- 


of the Virginians, there are good grounds for thinking that. 
an army might be more usefully employed than in guarding 
its earthworks; while the Confederates would obviously 
gain and the Federals would lose by a transfer of the seat of 
war from the neighbourhood of the sea to the interior—from 
a plain to the hills. It may be recollected that very early 


_in the struggle Mr. Davis pointed to the highlands of Vir- 
_ ginia as the district where a stand could be most successfully 


nistration, is too remarkable a document to be passed over | 


without a word of notice. The military expenditure in that 
province has been reduced from £2,956,750 to £2,373,220. 
The land-revenue has been raised from £1,750,000 to 
£1,970,000, and that, too, not by extortion and oppression, 


but in consequence of the improved condition and growing — 


prosperity of the people. Steps have been taken, by placing 


steamers upon them, to utilize the magnificent rivers 
which intersect the country. On canals, and other public | 


works, there has been an annual expenditure rising from 
£453,203 in 1859-60, to £636,228 in 1863-4. <A metalled 
road has been made from Delhi to Peshawur, a distance of 
582 miles ; and the railroad already opened between Lahore 
and Umritsur will, in a few months, convey passengers 
and goods to Moultan. The cultivation of indigo and tea 
has been introduced into the province with the fairest 
prospects of rapid extension and complete success. But 


the material prosperity of the people, Sir R. Montgomery 
has not neglected their moral and intellectual cultivation. 
In 1856-7, the expenditure of the educational department 


made against odds. And although we may and must regret 
that a gallant people should be thus driven to bay, and 
forced to fight in their last ditch, we ought also to remember 
that other nations—nay even the common forefathers of 
both Confederates and Federals—have been reduced to 
similar straits, and have nevertheless eventually succeeded 
in maintaining their independence. 


Mr. Cardwell has lost no time in accepting the offer of 
the New Zealand Government to dispense with a portion of. 
the Imperial forces which have so long been serving in that 


island. It appears, from a despatch of the Colonial Seere- 


tary, which has just been published, that five regiments. 
have been ordered home forthwith ; and there is every 
reason to hope that others will follow at no distant date. 
Indeed, it is probable that, if the colony be in a tranquil 
state when Mr. Cardwell’s despatch reaches Auckland, 
Mr. Weld and his colleagues will act upon the permission 


given them, and at once send home additional regiments. 
while he has exerted himself thus energetically to promote | ¥ 4 


was only £12,886 ; in 1863-4, it was £59,222. In seven 


years the number of schools has increased from 565 to 
2,733 ; and the scholars from 6,177 to 86,292, of whom 
10,058° are girls, It is hardly possible to mistake the 
bearing of these figures. They warrant us in believing 
that we have not only benefited the Sikhs, but have suc- 
ceeded, to a great extent, in gaining their affection and con- 
ciliating their confidence. That is the true kind of Indian 
conquest : the only annexation to which our representatives 
should aspire. 


The military news from America is again unfavourable to 
the Confederates. In a strictly strategical point of view 


For those who remain an increased payment is to be 
made ; so that we shall soon see the end of our liabilities in 
respect of this troublesome and expensive contest between 
colorists and natives at the other side of the globe. Hence- 
forth, we are to leave the former to deal with the latter as 
best they can ; nor do we entertain any doubt of the ability 
of the English population to protect: themselves. On the 
other hand, the Maories are likely to receive just and kind 
treatment, if the colonists have to bear the burden of any 
war they provoke. The most covetous desire for fresh 


_ acquisitions of land will be held in check by a knowledge 


the evacuation of Charleston may not be very important. | 
But its possession is of great moral value to the Federals. | 


Both sides have hitherto made it a point of honour to | unacceptable, that however justly he may reason upon premises 


take or to retain the capital of the Palmetto State, 
and Fort Sumter. It is impossible that the elation which 
will be felt throughout the Federal States at the news that 


battery, should not be accompanied by an equal amount of 
depression on the part of the Confederates. If it be true, 
as we are assured by the correspondent of the Zimes, that 
some of the South Carolinians are already tiring of the war, 
and talking of submission, their unpatriotic despondency 
will be materially deepened by this last disaster. Moreover, 
it would seem that the South has sustained a loss which it 
can ill spare in the abandonment of 200 guns, of a large 
store of ammunition, and of two iron-clads. Nor is this 
all. The Federals are actively pushing their approaches to 
Wilmington, and, so far as we can gather, with considerable 
success. We should not, indeed, be surprised to hear that 
the further defence of that place had been abandoned. Its 
possession has ceased to confer any advantage on the Con- 
federates ; nor is there any time to be lost in withdrawing 
the garrison, in order to secure their retreat upon the 


of the cost at which # must in future be indulged. 








AMERICA AND CANADA. 


WHENEVER an English writer ventures to discuss Americat 
affairs, he is told by the New York press, if his conclusions are 


derived from European experience, his conclusions fall to the 
ground by the inapplicability of the experience of the old and 


. _ effete sovereignties of E d. The demo-~ 
their flag has once more been hoisted on the ruins of that | rugenics of Saris te Pee Sey Wee 


cratic republic of the North is not only a giant but a young 
one, and no idea of what it can accomplish, or what strains 16 


_ will bear, can be deduced from European precedents. This: 


entire rejection of all our previsions is, singularly enough, if 


_ the Northern mind believes in this reason for turning deaf’ 


_ war, but with respect to its progress we have the right 


ear to us, accompanied by an inordinate desire to know what 
we think and say, by an extraordinary sensitiveness to OUF)— 
criticism, and by an angry and threatening style of comment» 
on all that we say or do, which belie the small value pretenfed , 
to be due to our opinions, and which would agreeably fl ps 
our vanity if we did not fear that this acknowledgment of t 
judgment and influence is accompanied by an amoun 
irritation and jealousy which may prove very inconvenient 

No doubt but that many rash judgments have been for 
and uttered upon the progress and issue of the war befwee? 
the two sets of States. We do not yet know the issue that 
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that the opinions expressed here have been much more justified 
} by events than have the opposite opinions put forth by the 
} leading statesmen and journalists of the North. If we did not 
know as much as they did, we were better able to reason on 
' what we did know. However this may be, we must not 
, hesitate to admit how imperfect our information is upon many 
points, nor to make use of any new facts which come to our 
knowledge, more especially when we ourselves are nearly and 
deeply concerned in interpreting and applying them. It can- 
not, we think, be denied that the report that an attempt was 
lately made to patch up a peace between the belligerents at 
the expense of this country is one in which we are interested. 

Mr. Seward has very broadly hinted that the Confederate 
Peace Commissioners proposed to suspend the war between 
the actual belligerents, whilst both parties united their arms 
for the accomplishment of some common end; and this com- 
mon end is pretty generally thought to be the annexation of 
Canada. Mr. Seward does not pretend that this proposal was 
rejected on any other ground than that it supposed a suspen- 
sion of hostilities without the precedent condition of the sub- 
mission of the South, and the consequent reconstruction of the 
Union. 

It would, no doubt, have been very gratifying to us if Mr. 
Seward had hinted at the injustice of such a proposal, and had 
pointed out that there was no casus belli between the United 
States and Great Britain, which would justify the seizure of one 
of our colonies. Since he did not do this, it is somewhat signifi- 
cantly disagreeable that he took the trouble of letting us*know 
what had passed. The aspect of the affair does not become 
more reassuring when we remember that he has distinctly 
claimed a compensation, which it will be impossible for this 
country to grant, for the captures of Federal merchantmen 
made by Confederate cruisers. If there is anything agreeable 
which can be deduced from what we know, or very shrewdly 
suspect, took place at the informal peace conference, it is only that 
the Federal Government look with greater longing towards the 
subjugation of the South than towards the conquest of Canada; 
but we fear to indulge too much hope for Canada on this 
account, lest it should happen to be the opinion of Mr. Lincoln 
and his subordinates, or of the party which they represent, 
that the only road to Montreal and Quebec lies through 
Richmond; and that the undivided control of the resources of 
North and South is necessary to the successful invasion of 
Canada. 

If this be.so, we are justified in regarding with some interest 
the varying phases of the struggle between the Federals and 
Confederates, and we are bound to make the best possible use 
of the small stock of knowledge we can get. We were right, 
and the American statesmen and journalists were wrong, when 
they pretended that the contest was one for or against slavery. 
We were right, and they were wrong, when they prophesied its 
early termination. Sixty days and ninety days again and 
again have passed, and the struggle has only assumed larger 
proportions. We must continue to make the best use of our 
reasoning faculties, and, even if we knew less, to come to juster 
conclusions; for now it appears to be likely that we are our- 
selves interested in the struggle, and that peace or war between 
America and England depends on the will and ability of the 
South to maintain the struggle for its independence. 

Being thus interested, let us ponder the fact that, from the 
moment of General Sherman’s advance from Atlanta, the 
North has had it pretty nearly all its own way. His march 
to Savannah was practically unobstructed. He captured 
- Savannah practically without loss or resistance. He struck 
" towards the Atlantic seaboard; and whilst a Federal fleet and 
8 army captured Wilmington, the only port at the time left 
" moderately open for supplies from abroad, he captured Branch- 
d ville, and compelled the evacuation of Charleston. The fact 
that he has done all this is important; but it is ten times more 
so that he has done it unopposed. No Confederate army 
ite opposed his march on Savannah, or really obstructed his 
* advance on Branchville; he had practically nothing to con- 
if tend with but the length of his march, and the natural 
, features of the country. Meanwhile, the army which should 
Re and could have opposed his advance upon Savannah, and 
which might have compelled him to retreat from Atlanta to 
OF Chattanooga, was sent off into Tennessee, and, under a brave, 

but apparently rash general, who for the second time deprived 
t: himself of his cavalry foree by sending it on a distant expedi- 
f tion, suffered a severe defeat before Nashville. On the other 
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his ground, that the Confederates have had the best of one or 
erhaps two heavy cavalry engagements, and that the occupa- 
sffion of the fortified places and ports captured by the Federals 
': ust compel them somewhat to weaken their armies operating 





: hand, all that can be said is, that General Lee has nobly held | 
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in the field, whilst the withdrawal of detached garrisons must 
Strengthen the Confederate armies. Making all possible 
allowance for these counterbalancing circumstances, it must, 
we think, be admitted that the war might be pronounced to be 
over unless indeed the South are really fighting for inde- 
pendence, and are prepared to make as great sacrifices to obtain 
it as other nations have done in similar cases. Then, indeed, 
all that can be said is that the war has entered on a new 
phase, and a more terrible and probably eventful one. 

It was understood long since amongst military men that the 
war was not being conducted on purely military principles, and 
that General Lee, even in Virginia, was not doing what he 
would have wished to be doing as a purely military man. 
Outside Virginia, it was said that the Confederates were 
defending ports and detached places when they ought to have 
been putting every man in the Confederacy in line against the 
enemy, so that as the enemy spread himself round and over 





_ the country, the Confederates might concentrate and over- 


whelm his scattered forces in the field. In the last campaign 
in , Virginia, it is said that, against his better judgment, 
General Lee extended his lines so as to cover Petersburg, and 
° was never able to concentrate a sufficient force to cut Grant’s 
ine. 

The reason for all this was, or was said to be, a political 
one. It was feared at Richmond that to give up so much 
would discourage the States whose towns would thus be oceu- 
pied. It may be added that, with the example of New 
Orleans, and Baltimore, even of New York and the Federal 
Bastiles, before them, the patriotism of the Southern chiefs 
hesitated to subject their countrymen, and much more their 
countrywomen, to the brutal rule of the hated Yankee. 

However this may have been, it is certain either that the war 
is effectively over, or is about to enter on a new phase, in which 
the defence of numerous fortified places scattered around the 
circumference of an immense territory will give place to the 
shock of armies in the open field. One or more great battles 
appear imminent, and a Confederate victory over either Grant 
or Sherman would more than compensate all recent losses, 
whilst if Lee and Beauregard were crushed, and their armies 
not only beaten but utterly routed, we might expect a guerilla 


| warfare such as the world has not hitherto seen. 


The dangers which beset the Confederate Government and 
their armies are so great and imminent, the sacrifices which 
the people of the Confederate States are called upon to make 
are so large and cruel, that we cannot feel any surprise at 
their being ready to purchase peace, if only for a time, by 
uniting their arm’ to those of the Federals, and turning them 
upon a foreign nation, whose Government they accuse of 
having made a hostile use of their position as neutrals, and of 
having strained their municipal laws to the great benefit of the 
enemy, who is nearly as hostile to us as to the Confederacy. 

In watching the development of the strategy of the opposing 
generals, let us remember that Lee aud Beauregard are, so long 
as they fight, giving us time to prepare for the defence of 
Canada. 








INCOME OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Tue rumoured intention of her Majesty’s Ministers to 
propose to Parliament an increase of the. allowance to the Heir- 
apparent has not yet been corroborated by any official 
announcement. Would it be an unbecoming or ungraceful act 
if the press, as the representative of public opinion, should 
for once outrém the action of the Government, and declare 
the willingness of the country to give before it is asked? 
The Queen and the Prince displayed a singular and unpre- 
cedented moderation in fixing the income of the Prince, and 
a loyal, contented, and prosperous people will surely do well 
to respond in a generous spirit to the reasonableness of the 
Court. 

The enormous incomes of our great territorial nobility render 
it impossible for the Royal Family of England to vie with them 
in splendour and princely magnificence. The rent-rolls of the 
families of Sutherland, Buccleuch, Westminster, Devonshire, 
and Northumberland are said to range from a quarter to half- 
a-million sterling a year. The vast accumulations of weelth 
in the families of the Overstones, Rothschilds, Barings, and 
other merchant princes and bankers, enable them to com- 
pete with the richest of the nobility in show and display, in 
patronizing art, and in works of beneficence. By the side of 


twenty of his nobles and a hundred of his leading commoners, 


the Prince of Wales must feel himself to be a poor man. He 
is not, it is trne, expected to surpass them in the grandeur of 
his entertainments, the number of his residences, or the beauty 
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of his equipages. But it is of the utmost importance that the 
heir-apparent to the throne of Great Britain should be in the 
enjoyment of an income sufficient to enable him to keep up a 
becoming dignity, without involving him in the danger or 
necessity of incurring debts. If his income had kept pace 
with the revenue of those who are his natural associates, and 
had changed with the value of money, it would be at least 
double its present amount. 

When the income of the Prince and Princess from all 
sources was, two years ago, fixed at £100,000 a year, it was 
supposed that her Majesty would ere long return to the 
discharge of the duties of her high station. But the Royal 
mourner has pleaded her disinclination and disrelish for Court 
pageants, and it is doubtful whether the Queen will ever 
come amongst her subjects as frequently as in the days 
of her youth and married life. The Prince and Princess 
are therefore called upon to represent her Majesty, and to 
discharge the duties of royalty in all Court shows and 
festivities. Levées, drawing-rooms, theatres, operas, the in- 
auguration of public institutions, the support of charities, the 
patronage of art, by turns demand the time and deplete the 
purse of their Royal Highnesses. They are, in the absence of 
the Sovereign, the natural leaders of rank, fashion, and society 
in an expensive metropolis. They must give balls and concerts. 
They must entertain and receive. Yet the Prince is at the 
present moment in this position—that he cannot adequately 
discharge the duties of his high station without displaying 
a@ parsimony unworthy of his rank, or, on the other hand, 
without launching into an expenditure which can only lead 
to embarrassment. Up to the present time nothing could 
have been more careful, prudent, and economical than the 
management of the household of the young couple. The Prince 
has carefully followed the example of his parents. If the 
last Prince of Wales on obtaining his majority had found 
himself master of an accumulated sum of half-a-million in 
ready money, he would have muddled it away in three years. 
But Albert Edward behaved with admirable prudence and 
self-restraint. His capital has been judiciously employed and 
placed out in safe and moderate investments, and when every 
penny of the interest is brought into the account, his income 
from every source amounts to very little more than £100,000 
a year. ‘The incurring of debts by former Princes of Wales 
led to painful and disloyal disputes between the Crown and 
people. Let us, by a judicious and well-timed liberality, assist 
the present heir-apparent in preserving his self-respect, and 
the love and admiration of his future subjects. 

The amount of the Prince’s income is bette? known than the 
sources from which it is derived. In 1863, Parliament was 
informed of his Royal Highness’s intention to contract a 
marriage with the Princess Alexandra, and a Royal message 
invited the House of Commons to settle an establishment for 
the Prince and Princess suited to their wealth and dignity. 
When the Government proposed a grant of £40,000 a year out 
of the Consolidated Fund,for the Prince—the allowance to the 
Princess under the treaty of marriage of £10,000 for her 
separate use, making the total amount £50,000 per annum— 
everyone was struck with the reasonableness and moderation of 
the proposal. 

The precedents are all in favour of a larger sum. The 
Prince of Wales of the year 1615 and the Prince of Wales of 
the year 1743 had each of them a net income of £100,000 
a year, in one case at least, and probably in both, in addition 
to the revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall. It is unnecessary 
to point out either the considerable change which has since 
taken place in the value of money, or the enormbus increase in 
the revenues of the great nobility from coal and other mines, 
leasehdld estates in towns, &c. The latest precedent was 
equally in favour of a larger sum. In 1795, Mr. Pitt proposed 
an allowance of £138.000 for the then Prince and Princess of 
Wales, afterwards George IV. and Queen Caroline. This 
allowance consisted of the sum of £125,000, voted out of the 
Consolidated Fund, and the income of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
estimated at £15,000 a year. A large portion of the sum, no 
doubt, was set aside for the payment of the debts which the 
dissolute and extravagant folly of the Prince had led him to 
contract, amounting to £619,570. About the year 1806, how- 
ever, the Prince’s debts having been liquidated, he entered into 
the receipt of the full income of £138,000. 

With these precedents in view the public experienced two 
years ago a sensation of agreeable surprise at the moderation 
and economy of the proposed arrangement. If a much larger 
sum had been named by the Government, there is no reason to 
doubt that it would have been cheerfully voted by the House of 
Commons, and approved of by the country. We remember 


that competent judges who contrasted the value of money half- | 





a-century ago with its value in 1863, doubted whether the 
allowance would be adequate to support the station and dignity 
of the young couple, especially if their union should be 
blessed with children. These misgivings have already been 
verified. 

The Ministry, it may now be confessed, were somewhat 
apprehensive of certain prevailing misconceptions in regard to 
the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, and the amount of their 
accumulations during the Prince’s minority. The whole truth, 
however, may be told on this subject, for it reflects the highest 
credit on the Queen, the Heir-apparent, and the Council of 
the Duchy, and it strengthens the Prince’s claims for a generous 
interpretation of his character and conduct. In former reigns 
the Crown used to appropriate to its own use the revenue of 
the Duchy of Cornwall. The practice was not one to be 
defended, and the nation owes much to Queen Victoria for 
establishing a better precedent. Ever since the Prince’s birth in 
1841, every sixpence of the revenue of the Duchy was set apart 
to accumulate for his benefit. The Prince Consort appointed 
a Council, regularly assisted them in their deliberations, and 
was fortunate in finding in Lord Portman a commissioner who 
brought the greatest zeal and intelligence to his work. When 
the Council began their labours, the net rental of the Duchy 
was about £12,000, the expenses of management amounting to 
nearly a similar sum! By a more economical and enlightened 
system the income was gradually raised, year after year, until 
it reached £50,000, while the cost of management was reduced 
from “£12,000 to £8,000! The yearly surplus was paid into 
the Prince’s credit in the public funds until, on the 9th of 
November, 1862, when he attained his majority, the accumn- 
lation amounted to £593,000 in the Three per Cents., the cash 
value of which at that time was £547,000. 

The accumulations have been thus disposed of :—The 
Sandringham estate cost £220,000; the outlay necessary to fit 
the mansion for a Royal residence may be estimated at 
£60,000 more; the Prince’s outfit and the furnishing of Marl- 
borough House cost £100,000, making together £380,000. The 
Prince consented to an Act of Parliament, restraining lm 
from taking advantage of fines on renewals in granting le 
to the detriment of those who may follow him. These 
formed a material item in the revenue of the duchy, aid 
neither George IV. nor William IV. were over scrupulous or 
disposed to make any sacrifice for the advantage of their 
successors. The result is, that, as these leases fall in, the. farme 
buildings are found to require extensive repairs, and provision 
must be made for an expenditure from this source of frotr 
£100,000 to £120,000. Half-a-million of the accumulations are 
thus absorbed, and a very small interest-bearing sum remaing 
available for the expenditure of the Prince’s household. ; 

We have seen “ Three Experiments of Living” in the princes 
of our Royal house. The last Prince of Wales was an example 
of “ Living beyond his Means.” The present Prince is, from 
no fault of his own, “ Living up to his Means.” Let us hope 
that the liberality of Parliament will enable him to “ Live 
within his Means;” and at the same time to show a bene- 
volence and hospitality not unworthy of his dignity and 
the great nation over which, we will hope, in the course 
nature and Providence, he will one day worthily reign. 








ENGLAND AND BRAZIL. 


Mr. Curistiz, lately her Majesty’s Minister in Brazil, has 
published an interesting work on our intercourse with that 
empire. Considering the unsparing and unjust manner in 
which his official conduct has been assailed, it is by no means 
surprising that he should desire to place himself right with his 
fellow-countrymen. If, however, he had limited himself to & 
merely personal vindication, we should not have thought it neces- 
sary to do more than draw attention in the briefest manner t0 his 
publication. But he has been almost necessarily led to discuss 
the larger and more important questions of our relations wi 
Brazil, and of the manner in which that country has fulfilled its 
treaty obligations to us. These are matters of considerable public 
importance. They will probably be brought under the considera- 
tion of Parliament during the present session. And, as it is ¥ 
known that an active and energetic agency is employed in urging 
the Brazilian view both upon the press and upon members of the 
Legislature, it is certainly well that the utmost prominence should 
be given to the case on the other side, as it is stated by one ™ 
every respect competent to do justice to its merits. 

It is often said by the friends of Brazil, that it is strange we 
cannot live on good terms with an empire in whose prosperity ¥ 
are so deeply interested, They point to the constitutional Gove | 
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ment of Brazil—to its large and increasing commerce—and to the 
amount of English capital invested in its industrial undertakings ; 
and then they ask how it is that, with so much to induce friendship 
and sympathy, there should be nothing but irritation and bitter- 
ness between the two Governments. Their favourite answer to 
the question is, in substance, that Lord Palmerston has taken a 


wicked antipathy to Brazil. If it be pointed out to them that _ the Brazilians should feel aggrieved at that measure, and at the pro- 


things did not go on any better when the Earl of Aberdeen and | ceedings of our cruisers under it. But the truth is, that the Brazils 


the Earl of Malmesbury were in office, they are not at all puzzled. 
Lord Palmerston, they insist, committed the country to a policy 
which his successors.or opponents have been compelled to carry 
out ; and, in office or out of office, they make the noble lord respon- 
sible for all the bickering that has dccurred, and all the ill blood 
that has arisen. Now they are certainly thus far right, that during 
his lordship’s tenure of the Foreign-office he had frequent occasion 
to write very sharp notes to the Brazilian Government, and that 
the relations between himself and the Cabinets at Rio de Janeiro 
were not of the most friendly character. But it is equally true 
that these notes were occasioned by the most flagrant violations of 
treaty obligations on the part of Brazil. All our differences with 
that country—excepting those arising out of the wrecking of the 
Prince of Wales and the insults offered to the officers of the 
Forte—have sprung from the bad faith of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment with regard to slavery and the slave-trade. 

For something like twenty years, the treatment by Brazil of the 
emancipados, or liberated Africans, has furnished matter of constant 
and well-founded complaint to Great Britain. Our right and duty 
to interfere arise in this manner. In 1826, Mr. Canning concluded 
a convention with Brazil for the suppression of the slave-trade. 
Under this document, which came into operation in 1830, the slave- 
trade was declared to be piratical, mutual rights of search were 
granted, and mixed commissions for the adjudication of captures 
were established at Sierra Leone and at. Rio Janeiro. Amongst 
the regulations for the action of the commissioners was the 
following :— 


** As to the slaves, they shall receive from the mixed commissioners 
a certificate of emancipation, and shall be delivered over to the 
Government on whose territory the commissioner who shall have so 
judged them shall be established, to be employed as servants or free 
labourers. Each of the two Governments binds itself to guarantee 
the liberty of such portion of these individuals as shall be respectively 
consigned to it.” 


The mixed commissioners terminated their sittings in 1845, 
when the convention under which they were acting came to an end 
under circumstances to which it is not now necessary to allude ; 
but, during the fifteen years they had been in existence, the court 
at Rio Janeiro had liberated a number of negroes, whose freedom 
was guaranteed under the provision we have just quoted. The 
British Government, however, had good reason to believe that, 
under pretence of preparing these unfortunate Africans for freedom 
by a system of apprenticeship resembling that which was established 
in our West Indian colonies after the passing of the Emancipation 
Act, they had been condemned to slavery. These suspicions were 
confirmed by the fact that they never could procure the slightest 
information from the Brazilian Government as to their fate, or as to 
any arrangement for completely liberating them. Up to 1853, the 
even term of apprenticeship was not fixed ; but in that year a decree 
was issued ordering that the “liberated Africans who shall have 
served private individuals during the space of fourteen years are 
to be liberated upon their petitioning for the same.” This decree 
flagrantly violated the terms of the slave-trade treaty by confining 
the liberation of Africans to such as were in the service of private 
individuals ; and this was practically admitted by a subsequent 
extension of its operation to negroes employed in the service of 
the Government. But it was also scarcely less a violation of the 
convention to compel all slaves who desired their freedom to pre- 
sent a petition. It must have been evident to any one that very 
few of these poor people could ever comply with such a formality ; 
and it is not less clear that the Brazilian Government had bound 
itself to liberate the whole of the emancipados, and not merely 
those who asked for their freedom. We must pass over the weary 





diplomatic correspondence in which our Government vainly en- | 


deavoured to induce that of Brazil to do its duty in this matter, 
and we must content ourselves with stating one broad fact. Under 
the terms of the decree of 1853, the whole of the emancipados 
(moderately estimated at 10,000) were entitled to their freedom in 


1859 at the very latest. Up to the present time, however, the | 
Brazilian Government can only show that they have liberated about | 
400! And it is not at all likely that emancipation will proceed at 


a quicker rate so long as the Brazilian Government, instead of itself 
taking steps to confer freedom upon men who are entitled to it, 






































































compels poor, ignorant, unfriended Africans—scattered over a large 
empire, and perfectly at the mercy of the slave-owners to whom they 
have been assigned—to fulfil the requirements of a long and com- 
plicated procedure. 


The passing of the Aberdeen Act in 1845 has been another 
permanent source of irritation. It is said to be quite natural that 


brought this upon themselves by their non-observance of the Con- 
vention of 1826, for the suppression of the slave-trade. When the 
Government of Sir Robert Peel very reluctantly determined to 
take the matter into its own hands, there was abundant evidence 
that the traffic in slaves was carried on under the Brazilian flag, 
in the most open manner and without the slightest restraint. No 
doubt, under the pressure of the Act in question, and with a view 
to obtain its repeal, the Brazilian Government have taken measures 
for the suppression of the ocean slave-trade, which is now almost, 
if not quite, extinct. But Mr. Christie contends, as it seems to us 
with great force, that we ought not to give up the security 
which that act confers until there is some evidence of a tendency 
to abolish slavery itself. So long as slavery continues in full force, 
and is regarded with undiminished favour by the Brazilians, there 
must always be « danger of the renewal of the slave-trade. This 
danger is in the present case all the more tangible because there 
is at present a large coasting slave-trade between different provinces 
of the empire. Unless the Government acted both with energy 
and perfect good faith, this might easily become a cover for 
the revival of the foreign trade. That we cannot rely upon such 
energy and good faith on the part of the Government of Rio, its 
conduct in regard to the emancipados sufficiently demonstrates. 


In three chapters devoted to our commercial relations with 
Brazil, Mr. Christie shows very clearly that it is not our fault if 
there be not a larger trade and freer intercourse between the 
countries. We cannot, however, enter into this part of the sub- 
ject, because we desire in the little space yet left at our command, 
to direct attention to another instance of the dishonest and shifty 
conduct by which the Brazilian Ministers have rendered it im- 
possible to deal with them except at arm’s length. 


In 1857, it was found that there were a larger number of claims. 
outstanding by Englishmen against Brazil on the one hand, and by 
Brazilians against England on the other. It was accordingly agreec!. 
that a mixed commission should sit at Rio Janeiro to inquire into 
and adjudicate upon the demands on both sides. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had the commission begun its labours, when it was discovered 
that the greater portion of the Brazilian claims were in fact appeals 
from the decision of the mixed commission courts which sat undey 
the slave-trade treaty of 1826. Now under that treaty it was 
expressly provided that the mixed commissioners were “to judge 
without appeal.” Accordingly, in the first instance both the English. 
and the Brazilian commissioners agreed that such claims did not 
come within the convention of 1857, and declined to take cogni- 
zance of them. But the Brazilian Government actually insisted 
that they should be entertained ; and as our Government, of course, 
refused its assent to so preposterous a proposition, the result. 
was that the mixed commission was given up, and an immense. 
mass of English claims still remains outstanding. The motive 
of the Brazilian Government in thus rendering the convention of 
1857 abortive is not difficult to discover. It is quite unnecessary 
to characterize conduct so tricky and litigious. 

Mr. Christie does not enter into any discussion of our recent 
causes of difference with Brazil; but he does refer to one poiit 
which it is not unimportant to notice at the present time. It will 
be recollected that the main reason given in 1863 for the final 
rupture, by Brazil, of diplomatic relations with England, was that 
we had made reprisals within the territorial waters of the empire, 
and thus committed a violation of public right and of Brazilian 
sovereignty. Our refusal to apologize or make amends for an act 
which we contend it was strictly competent for us take, is said to 
be the point upon which the King of Portugal’s attempt at media- 
tion has failed. And yet, at this very time, Brazil is carrying on 
reprisals against Monte Video in Monte Videan territory! £o 
much for Brazilian consistency. We have only one word to say in 
conclusion. Those who admit that our differences with Brazil arose 
almost, if not entirely, out of our persistent attempts to protect the 
negro, may nevertheless contend that we are, in a certain sense, the 
original aggressors. It may be argued that our anti-slavery policy 
is a mistake ; and that we ought to leave every nation at liberty to 
“wallop its own nigger.” That, however, is a large question, and 
one upon which we cannot now enter. For the present, it is suf- 
ficient to say that it is quite necessary to go this length in order to 
justify Brazil against the complaints of England. id 
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LORD WESTBURY AND MR. EDMUNDS. 


Tur Lord Chancellor has given the town what it always 
dearly loves: a great scandal for its club-rooms and dinner- 
tables. If Cesar’s wife should not even be suspected, what 
shall be said of the keeper of the Queen's conscience, if it 
appears that he has abused his position to condone a gross 
offence against the public service, and use it as a means of 
promoting his relatives? This is the scandal, and it was all 
the more readily believed, inasmuch as Lord Westbury has 
bestowed his patronage upon the members of his family 
to an extent which has been the subject of general re- 
mark. It is not, of course, to be supposed that a lawyer who 
attains the woolsack, or a clergyman who is made a bishop, 
will be entirely oblivious of the interests of his sons and sons- 
in-law in disposing of the good things which fall within his 
gift. But to think of them to the exclusion of every one else, 
is placing other candidates, equally well, and perhaps better, 
qualified, at an unfair disadvantage. Lord Westbury has 
done this; and thus the scandal which on Tuesday he endea- 
voured to explain away has acquired force and probability. And 
we confess that, even with his explanation before us, we find 
it difficult to resist the supposition that the prospect of putting 
Mr. Slingsby Bethell, his son, into one good appointment, and 
Captain Cardew, his son-in-law, into another, had something 
to do with the resignation by Mr. Leonard Edmunds of the 
offices which he held in the Patent-office and in the House of 
Lords. But, whether this is so or not, there are other points, 
to which we shall presently draw attention, with regard to 
which there can be no doubt whatever, that the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s conduct is open to the gravest inculpation. 

Up to the early part of 1864 Mr. Edmunds had the good for- 
tune to hold xio less than four distinct places, the salaries of which 
amounted to upwards of £2,000 per annum. He was clerk of the 
Patents, clerk to the Commissioners of Patents, reading clerk and 
clerk of the Committees in the House of Lords. The two latter 
offices he held for eighteen years, discharging his duties so well 
to the satisfaction of the Lords that upon his resignation, a 
few weeks back, a pension of £800 a year was unanimously 
granted to him by the committee to whom his petition for a 
pension was referred. But in 1864 complaints were made to the 
Lord Chancellor, one of the Commissioners of Patents, as to the 
conduct of Mr. Edmunds in the Patent-office, which induced 
him and the other Commissioners to request Mr. Greenwood, 
the solicitor to the Treasury, and Mr. Hindmarch, Q.C., to 
inquire into the charges made against him. The result of that 
inquiry was a report, to the effect that Mr. Edmunds had 
received and misapplied public moneys which had come into 
hands as clerk of the Patents, to the amount of £2,681; 
and the report went on to say that the facts of the case 
seemed to justify, if not to require, his immediate re- 
moval from his offices of clerk of the Patents and clerk of 
the Commissioners of Patents. Upon this Lord Westbury 
consulted with his brother Commissioners, who agreed with 
him that Mr. Edmunds should be summoned before the proper 
tribunal, consisting of the Lord Chancellor and two other 
judges in Chancery, to answer the charge of a misapplication 
of the public money. But in consequence of this decision Mr. 
Edmunds, through his solicitor, asked permission to resign. 
This was granted, on condition of Mr. Edmunds paying 
over to the Treasury the sums of money due from him as clerk 
of the Patents; and he was, at the same time, informed that 
the Lord Chancellor would consult with Lords Cranworth and 
Kingsdown as to the course it would be his duty to adopt with 
reference to the offices which Mr. Edmunds held in the House 
of Lords. Accordingly, Mr. Edmunds resigned his appoint- 
ments in the Patent-office; but he prayed the Lord Chancellor 
not to consnit with regard to his clerkships in the House 
of Lords until he was in possession of, and had considered, 
Mr. Edmunds’ answer to the report of Messrs. Greenwood & 
Hindmarch. This request was made the day after it had been 
intimated to him that Lord Westbury would consult Lords 
Cranworth and Kingsdown ; but though Lord Westbury acceded 
to it, he had in the mean time sent the report to their lord- 
ships, so that he had lost no time in preparing the way for the 
vacancy in the House of Lords to which he afterwards appointed 
his son. Some time after this Mr. Edmunds sent in his answer, 
and paid voluntarily into the Treasury, not £2,681, but £7,872, 
which he thus admitted he had wrongfully held in his hands. 
But when a second report was subsequently sent in to the 
Lord Chancellor and the other Commissioners of Patents, in 
which it was stated that, over and above this sum of £7,872, 
Mr. Edmunds was indebted to the public in £9,100, he disputed 
the accuracy of that statement, and maintained that, in paying 
into the Treasury the sum of £7,872, he had fully discharged 
his liabilities. 


LL 


Let our readers bear in mind, that with regard to the sum 
of £9,100, nothing up to this moment has been determined, 
Mr. Edmunds disputes his indebtedness. He has not yet sent 
in his answer, and the case against him rests upon the first 
report of Messrs. Greenwood & Hindmarch, and his own 
admission of its truth by the voluntary payment of more than 
they alleged was due from him. This is an important point, ag 
we shall see presently. 

We return to our narrative. The second report of Messrs, 
Greenwood and Hindmarch was made in January last, and Lord 
Westbury took the opinion of the Government whether it wag 
not his duty to communicate to the House of Lords what haq 
taken place with reference to Mr. Edmunds. The Government 
thought that it was his duty, and he accordingly directed that 
it should be intimated to Mr. Edmunds’ solicitor that on the 
second or third day of the Session he would lay the reports, 
with the answer of Mr. Edmunds to the first report, upon the 
table of the House of Lords, and would move for a committee 
to inquire into the subject, and to advise the House as to the 
course which it would be proper to take. Upon receiving 
this intimation, Mr. Edmunds pleaded for a delay until 
he could receive some communication from abroad. Yield. 
ing to this entreaty, Lord Westbury consented to wait 
for four or five days; but on the day when he was about 
to make the threatened communication, a petition from 
Mr. Edmunds, asking leave to resign the office of read. 
ing clerk, and praying for the usual reference to a com- 
mittee in order that a pension might be granted to him for hig 
eighteen years’ service, was put into Lord Westbury’s 
hands. He presented it. A committee, of which he and 
the President of the Council were official members, was 
appointed to consider the petition, and, in the result, a pension 
of £800 per annum was unanimously voted. Mr. Slingsby 
Bethell was shortly afterwards appointed to the office Mr. 
Edmunds had vacated. Such is the narrative of this transac- 
tion as we receive it from the Lord Chancellor’s lips. 

In reviewing it, two considerations suggest themselves, 
Beth turn upon the. gravity of Mr. Edmunds’ offence, . Lord 
Westbury tells us that, when the Law Officers of the Crown 
were consulted, they were of opinion that there was no ground 
for criminal proceedings ; and that, even if such proceedings could 
have been instituted with success, “they would have been 
unfair and unjust, because the whole of the information attach- 
ing to Mr. Edmunds’ defalcations, or, at least, the principal 
part of it, had been obtained from his confession.” “It was, 
therefore,” Lord Westbury says, “a matter of civil liability.” 
“Tf,” he adds, “ it had turned out, or if it should hereafter turn 
out, that Mr. Edmunds has paid the whole amount, it would 
have been wrong to deprive him of his pension.” Nay, “ if it 
should turn out that Mr. Edmunds is still a debtor, the pension 
is liable to be taken, and will be taken, in satisfaction of that 
debt.” We confess we are astonished at these admissions. If 
Mr. Edmunds is entitled to his pension, why was he forced to 
resign the office in respect of which he claimed it? Lord 
Westbury says that, whether he has discharged his full liability 
to the public or not, he is entitled to his pension; that it would 
have been wrong to deprive him of it ; that, even if the allega- 
tion that he still owes the public £9,100 is true, he is still 
entitled to it; for, he says, it will be applied in payment of his 
debt. Now, one of two things follows—either Mr. Edmunds 
has not disqualified himself, by his conduct in the Patent-ofliee, 
for holding his places in the House of Lords, or, if he has, 
he is not entitled to a pension for his services in those places. 
Lord Westbury’s statement to the House on Tuesday was, in one 
respect, excessively uncandid. He gave it no means of judging 
what the nature of Mr. Edmunds’ defalcations in the Patent 
office were. As far as we can gather the facts of the charge 
against this gentleman from his lordship’s speech, it seems 
to us very doubtful indeed whether Mr. Edmunds has been 
guilty of more than an irregularity, for which, though he 3 
deserving of blame, a much lighter penalty than that which he 
has been forced by Lord Westbury to inflict upon him 
would not have fully met the justice of the case. He was 
bound by the statute of 1833 to pay over all fees received by 
him, and make his account to the Exchequer. But the 
statute makes no provision touching the audit of his accounts. 
If the fact be, as Lord Derby says he has been informed, that 
Mr. Edmunds, instead of handing over a sum of money whi 
he had received on behalf of the Government, placed it 1m @ 
deposit bank and received the interest upon it till it was cal 
for—though such a proceeding was excessively improper, I = 
not of that gross character which would demand that he should 
be removed from all the appointments he held. To say the least, 
the House of Lords should have been allowed to judge for 

| whether it unfitted him for the offices which he held ¥ 
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its authority. But what was the course which Lord Westbury 
took? A very remarkable and suspicious one. On the 29th 
of July, 1864, he writes through his secretary that if Mr. 
Edmunds will resign his Clerkship of Patents and his Clerk- 
ship to the Commissioners of Patents, forthwith, and will pay 
over to the Treasury the sums due from him, he will not be 
called upon to answer for his misconduct before the tribunal 
appointed by the statute. Why, this was as gross an irre- 
gularity as Mr. Edmunds’ own! What right had the Lord 
Chancellor to oust of its jurisdiction a tribunal constituted by 
Parliament, and of which he was one of the judges? What 
right had he to compound an offence which it was his duty 
as a judge to punish? He took into his own hands, and 
abused, an authority which the law gave him only in 
conjunction with two other judges of the Court of Chancery; 
and, by the weight of his official dignity, he forced 
Mr. Edmunds to forego the chance of exoneration or par- 
don, which he might have had if he bad defended himself 
before the proper tribunal. But in the same letter in 
which he stipulated for the hushing up of the Patent-office 
scandal, he proceeds—upon the assumption, which he calls a 
“ misapprehension,” that the power of removing an officer of the 
House of Lords rested not with the House but with the Chan- 
cellor—to say that he will consult with Lords Cranworth 
and Kingsdown as to the course it will be his duty to take 
with reference to Mr. Edmunds’ offices in the Lords. It 
would have been strange, indeed, if in the face of this threat 
Mr. Edmunds had hesitated to give up the appointments in 
which he had committed the irregularities. He resigned 
them; and, within a few days afterwards, Lord Westbury 
obtained one of them for his son-in-law. Finally, he resigned 
his clerkship in the House of Lords, and it is said that 
he did so on the understanding that the good offices 
of the Lord Chancellor would be used in procuring him his 
pension. Lord Westbury vehemently denies this, and his 
denial must be admitted till we have reason to doubt it. But 
it is certainly a circumstance which cannot ‘be overlooked, that 
his good offices were in effect used, and successfully, in Mr. 
Edmunds’ behalf. He presented his petition to the House; 
he withheld from his brother peers the reports which the 
Government had told him it was his duty to communicate to 
theim; he said not a word of the irregularities, to answer 
whch he had determined to cite Mr. Edmunds before the Court 
appointed by Parliament, and which he had only overlooked 
upon that gentleman’s throwing up an income of £1,000 a year. 
He says, “I thought it extremely probable that inquiries 
would be made before the pension was granted ;”—no doubt, 
because the nature of the case demanded that they should be 
made. But when he saw that no information was called for, 
with all the information in his hands, he supplied none. If 
there had been an agreement to the effect alleged between him 
and Mr. Edmunds he could hardly have carried it out more 
effectually. And, mark what follows: within a few days after 
Mr. Edmunds had vacated the office of Reading Clerk to the 
Lords, Lord Westbury’s son, Mr. Slingsby Bethell, was appointed 
to it. 

It is due to the Lord Chancellor to say, that he himself has 
moved for a committee to inquire into all the circumstances of 
this painful case. But nothing can divest us of the impres- 
sion, received from his own statement of it, that while he has 
acted throughout the affair with grievous indiscretion, there is a 
want of candour in his treatment of the House of Lords 
which, in a man occupying his exalted position, is deeply 
to be deplored. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


Ir anybody, in the House or out of it, could believe, on any 
point, the unsupported statements of the Admiralty, the annual 
speech of its Secretary might gain in dignity, but it would lose 
i zest. Fiction founded on fact yields, as every sensation novelist 
has learned, the most powerful source of interest. No practised 
plot-maker can surpass Nature in unexpected surprises and 
extraordinary incidents; but a good tale, like wit, demands 
“ Nature to advantage dressed.” The Admiralty Board and 
Lord Clarence Paget happily supply both these necessary 
elements of excitement. The former is inexhausible in fur- 
nishing startling situations too incredible to be invented ; 
the latter is perfect in the art of constructing a telling story 
upon them. The former suggests to us the features of a 
Scene in which England’s navy is represented by wooden ships, 
containing an inevitable holocaust of 1,000 men a piece—iron 
ships, of which the sides are defended, and stem and stern left 
permeable to raking shot or shell; old vessels patched up at a 
charge exceeding their cost when new ; new vessels that nearly go 














to the bottom on their first run between two Channel ports ; men 
leaving the service at the rate of 100 per month; two ships 
paid off to enable one to be commissioned; a chief constructor 
who ousts the old experience and keeps out the new inventors, 
who picks men’s brains, goes to law if they claim their own, 
defies the Sovereign, the Parliament, and the people, in his 
resolution to refuse a trial to a competitor, and whose own 
first efforts have resulted in one vessel that could not swim 
and another that could not fight. On this substratum of fact, 
Lord Clarence Paget arranges his drama. He depicts a Board, 
earnest, zealous, independent; a Secretary—a blunt sailor, itis 
true—but truthful, candid, scrupulous to a fault; an economy, 
anxious yet wise, presiding over every department, the service 
a favourite with every seaman, the fleet proudly superior to 
every rival, an eager desire to seek and foster merit, a hand 
only too lavish to reward unofficial suggestion, a system whose 
one motive is to find, to test, and to employ every novel inven- 
tion having a germ of value, and whose chief happiness is that, 
in doing justice to everyone else, it has been able to secure the 
sole services of the most skilful, experienced, and unselfish 
constructor that the world at present holds. How can an 
audience, listening to the more than eastern story-teller, fail to 
be delighted with the gradual unfolding of a narrative so 
smooth, compact, and exhilarating? But how can it also help 
being doubly interested when it knows that a tale resembling 
Defoe’s in its simple sincerity, has for its foundation the real 
facts which we have nakedly stated, and owes all its warmth of 
colour and symmetry of assertion to the magic of the great 
artist, who is rehearsing it with the apparent conviction of a 
Mahomet dictating the Koran P 

We shall not attempt to follow Lord Clarence through the 
details which combine to produce this dazzling effect. We 
shall leave the story of the Malta docks, of the Somerset and 
Frederick guns, of the Royal Victoria, to future consideration. 
But in the voting of the estimates for next year there are two 
broad questions chiefly involved. The first is the men—the 
second is the ships. Now, in digging for facts out of fiction, 
the estimates themselves furnish us with invaluable assistance - 
on the first head. They contain in the Appendix a statement 
of the number of men borne on the Admiralty books in each 
month, less than the number voted for last year by the House 
of Commons. That deficiency was in May last 67 men, and 
by January it had risen by successive steps to 1,637 men. 
Let us compare these figures with Lord Clarence’s own 
assertions in his speech at Deal, in the beginning of December 
last, when he indignantly denied the rumours that there was 
any difficulty in manning the Victoria ; or even with his speech 
of Monday night, when he reprobated the “ reports in respeet- 
able journals, that there is difficulty in manning the fleet.” 
He asserted, indeed, in his defence, that after the Royal 
Victoria was manned, there were 700 men on shore available 
for another vessel, and that there are now 1,225. But then, 
there is an explanation. The Royal Sovereign was paid off in 
November, and she furnished 200 of the surplus men. And in 
the whole of the year there were one man-of-war and six 
frigates and corvettes paid off, each of which we may oa 
as averaging 400 men; while there were only four irone 
commissioned, two of which at least were of the dimensions of 
sloops, with a complement of less than150 men. Under these 
arrangements, it is clear that the number of men now in 
reserve ashore is no proof of the success of the Admiralty in 
making the service popular, and no disproof of the returns, 
which show that it is unable to raise the number which Par- 
liament votes. 

So much for the question of men—now for the question of 
ships. On this head we shall leave out of account our wooden 
fleet, since it is agreed that it is now no longer an engine of 
war, but only kept up to make a show till an iron one can be 
constructed. How do we progress, then, in effecting the stb- 
stitution? It is now just three years since the combat of the 
Monitor and the Merrimac, which demonstrated to the public 
—what the Trusty experiments had proved the year before 
—that the cupola or turret system was compatible with 
lighter draught, smaller vessels, heavier armour, heavier guns, 
greater quickness of firing,and greater readiness of manceuvring, 
than the broadside system. Thereupon at once the public 
compelled the Admiralty to order two vessels to be constructed 
to try this principle. The Admiralty accordingly contracted 
with Messrs. Samuda for the Prince Albert, of 2,500 tons, ‘to 
be built, and directed the Royal Sovereign, of 3,963 tons, ‘to 
be cut down, to carry turrets. Messrs. Samuda’s contract. 
bound them to complete their vessel by February, 1863. Im 
March, 1865, it is uncompleted. Who is to blame—the Admi- 
falty or the contractors? The Admiralty at least does not 
blame the contractors for tardiness, though it is very severe on 
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the Millwall Company for not getting on faster with the broad- 
side Northumberland. Last year, however, the Admiralty con- 


trived to complete the alterations on the Royal Sovereign. | 


Our readers know the result—she was sent to sea, found to 
beat every vessel in the Channel fleet, and paid off just when 
her crew had come to know her. Now, indeed, we are told that 
Captain Coles is to be invited to design another for sea-going 
purposes, and has been actually furnished with a draughtsman 
at the public expense to enable him to draw the plans. But 
why does not the Admiralty design such a vessel, under 
Captain Coles’ direction, instead of throwing on one who is a 
sailor and a mechanical inventor the wholly alien duty and 
responsibility of a shipbuilder? And why is it only now, 
in the year 1865, that the experiment of building a sea-going 
turret ship is to be tried, when from the very first Captain 
Coles, in speech and writing, urged his principle as peculiarly 
available for such a purpose, and every other maritime nation 
has already adopted it for that purpose? And why is it that 
after we have bought the Confederate rams, the Scorpion and 
Wivern, which certainly were ordered at least for the purpose 
of crossing the Atlantic, they are at once relegated by Lord 
Clarence Paget to the class of harbour batteries? These are 


| 





America and Russia; and if, in place of the Duke of Somerset's 
abject subjection to his favourite, we could have honest 
dealing with the country, and fair play to those who deserye 
well of it. 








THE TUNNEL THROUGH MONT CENIS. 


THE Revue des Deux Mondes is, as many of our readers are 
aware, a most meritorious fortnightly publication—a sort of 
French Quarterly and Fraser rolled into one. The French, by 
some inscrutable dispensation of Providence, have no maga. 
zines properly so called; and the I?evwe is not only larger 
than any of our monthlies, but also different in kind. With 
the very best intentions, with a decided spice of Anglophilism, 
and a quiet scholarly contempt for everything connected with 


_ the Second Empire, it generally contrives to be a little pon. 


derous. ‘True, it is always redeemed from dulness by a most 
able “ Fortnightly Chronicle of Affairs,” by M. Forcade, closely 


_ resembling Blackwood’s political summaries. M. de Persigny and 
M. de Morny must often have writhed under M. Forcade’s delicate 


questions which, however awkwardly they may interfere with | 


the dénouement of the Admiralty plot, we must respectfully 
insist require an answer. 

Let us sec, however, what we really have got in the space 
of time which has not sufficed to give us one mew ship of the 
turret principle, nor to enable a seagoing ship of that principle 
to be even begun. In April, 1862, Mr. Reed also was allowed 
to have vessels ordered on his principle, though he was not yet 
a regular servant of the Admiralty. 
authorized to construct, or alter, or complete, the Enterprise, the 
Research, the Favourite, the Pallas, the Zealous, the Lord 
Worden, the Lord Clyde, the Bellerophon, ranging from 1,000 
wp to 4,200 tons, and exhibiting every variety of broadside 
construction and armour-plating. Besides these, of which 
some are already afloat, and the rest are being pushed forward 
with all possible speed in Admiralty yards, he is allowed to 
order one or two more from contractors, and to prepare to lay 
down others as soon as the completion of any one in hand 
makes room for it. But of all this variety not one is satis- 
factory. Mr. Reed complains that in some his designs have 
been hampered. But he admits the Research is fully his own; 
and the Jtesearch is the vessel which, when guns were put into 
her, was found not to have room to work them—which, when 
sent from Plymouth to Portsmouth, all but foundered, and 
for Which, it is reported, a crew can scarcely be got to take her 
out of harbour. Let us hope that the others may be better. 
Bot are the Government dockyards only schools for Mr. Reed 
to learn his business in ? 
Lane, Mr. Watts, Mr. Peake, and Mr. Abethell, all known and 
tried in their profession, in order to give Mr. Reed, unknown 
wnd untried, a chance of doing as well? Above all, is it 
yoasonable to let Mr. Reed, who seems to wind the Duke of 
Somerset and Lord Clarence Paget round his little finger, 
prevent Captain Coles from having seagoing vessels constructed 
to compete with his? These may be very uncomfortable and 


satire. It is keen and polished as the finest rapier; nothing of 
that sledge-hammer kind which subjects the unfortunate pub- 
lisher to fines and warnings. ‘Then, the Ievue occasionally 
contains a serial novel by some famous writer—George Sand’s 


| “ Mademoiselle de Ja Quintinie” appeared in this way. There 


are M. Esquiros’ papers, too, on England and English life— 


_ always interesting, because written by a man who knows some. 
thing of our country, and who does not, like M. Assolant, 


Since then he has been > 


evolve out of his own internal consciousness an impossible picture 
of English habits and manners. The padding is much the 
same as in a colossal Cornhill — very good, but not over. 
attractive: a paper, for instance, on some district of Asia 
Minor, a scientific disquisition, a review of Rénan’s last heresy 
or of Michelet’s latest outrage on the decency of history. Such 
is its staple. But the second half of last month gave us, 
among the contributions to the evue, an article in a thousand. 
M. Hudry Menos has lately visited the places where they are 
tunnelling through Mont Cenis; and he writes a most life- 
like description of the work going on, and of the way in Which 
it is accomplished. Air, compressed by water-power, is the 
“ motive force”—the same force which probably acted ona 


' grand scale in the upheaving of the very Alp which ig.mow 


being pierced. 

The plan has been entertained more or less seriously since 
1846, and various machines have been tried and laid ‘aside as 
unsuitable. There was M. Maus, a Belgian, who in that year 
put at Charles Albert’s disposal a quaint engine, in which a 
set of pistons pushed and turned a set of what we may call 


iron fingers, which, grasping each its chisel, made a simulta- 


Was it necessary to displace Mr. | 


neous attack on the wall of rock. This contrivance was laid 
aside, after having been most enthusiastically taken up both in 
Savoy and Piedmont, and put on trial at Valdocco, near Turin. 
1848 came, and Charles Albert had other things to think of; 
and when quieter times followed, the machine was pronoun¢ 

a failure. Then an Englishman named Bartlett patented a 
steam-engine with triple cylinder—the first containing the 


_ ordinary piston, the second a piston for compressing the air im 


inconvenient questions for Lord Clarence and the Duke to | 


answer; but if the House of Commons is not a puppet of the 
Ministry, it will compel their answer. 

It is certainly a phenomenon of not less than sensational 
iuterest to find that, in our present administration of the navy, 
the Admiralty is on one side, and the whole body of the pro- 
tession on the other. Dropping all consideration of party, 
naval officer after naval officer, private builder after private 
bailder, shipowner after shipowner, rises on an Admiralty night 


the third, in which worked the mining tool. In this way 300 
strokes a minute were obtained; and the machine was t 


| with considerable success on some rocks near Genoa, and also 


to denounce the persistency of Admiralty blundering. To err, | 


nO doubt, is human, and our naval rulers deserve a large lati- 
tude for inevitable mistakes. But the strange thing is that 


_ requiring a fall of over fifty feet to get the necessary hy 


they stick to their mistakes as fervently as martyrs to their | 


faith. Ifa system is proved to be bad—if it is rejected by 
all the world—it finds still an asylum in the constant breast 
ef the British Admiralty. 
all the world, after full trial, is adopting, it finds consistent 
opposition in the British Admiralty. And if we have a fleet 
of wooden vessels which the first shot in action will blow up, 
and a fleet of iron vessels of which only four are fit to be sent 
seross the Bay of Biscay, we have a Secretary of the Admiralty 


If a new system is offered, which | 


_ the supply was scanty, and froze in cold weather. 


who cheers us with the assurance that we never were stronger — 


in ships or men, and that every effort is a distinguished suc- 
cess. Life is, indeed, full of compensations. But we should 


near Chambery. But it was finally pronounced unsuitable ; for, 
in the first place, the expense of fuel and the difficulty of 
obtaining it, especially at the Italian end, would have been 
enormous; and then, as the tunnel got deep, the smoke 
steam would so foul the air as to render it impossible for any 
one to breathe. The method ultimately adopted is that m- 
vented by M. Sommeiller, a native of Savoy. He has 
had two plans: the first, the Bramah-press principle, 
draulic 
pressure. Of this plan we see monuments at Starcrosss 
Dawlish, and other places along the South Devon line— 
tall towers, built by Mr. Brunel for the service of the atmo- 
spheric railway, which answered no better in the West than 1 
did at Croydon. There was plenty of water to be got at Bardon- 
neche, at the Italian end; but at Modane, at the Savoy end, 
Hence, 
M. Sommeiller set about inventing a machine, which was 80 
simple and effectual that it has superseded the column of water 
even at the Bardonnéche end. We must try to describe 
engine, though it is always hard to explain even the sim 


_ piece of machinery without a diagram. This new air-com presser 


feel a little more comfortable if we could only barter these | 


ampual glowing pictures for an Admiralty that would recognise 
iss responsibilities ; if, in lieu of Mr. Reed’s fertility of failure, 
we could have a turret ship or two to match against those of 


is curious from its very simplicity. Imagine a large siphon 
cast-steel pipe, with equal legs, closed at each foot ; and suppose 
this inverted, and considerably flattened at the bow. 

this flat base of the double tube moves a piston, worked by ® 
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water-wheel, needing of course only a slight “ fall.” The 
siphon being more than half full of water, as soon as the piston 
moves to the right the water rises in the right leg, squeezes 
the air, and at last forces it out through a valve into a chamber 
or receptacle. As it retreats and moves to the left, the same 
process goes on on that side; and when the air has been com- 
pressed and driven out, atmospheric air rushes in through other 
valves at the top to fill up the void so made. By this simple 
process, air is compressed to one-sixth of its ordinary volume. 
The power of the water-wheel is of course less than that of a 
hydraulic pump, but the stroke is more rapid; so that the 
amount of work done is, it appears, quite as great. The quantity 
of compressed air required for working the pistons and purifying 
the tunnel after the explosions is immense—a million of cubic 
litres aday. Hencethere are multitudes of siphons constantly at 
work ; and the factory is described as looking like a gaunt forest 
of fossil trees, into such strange branching shapes are the iron 
tubes twisted. 
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One great advantage in such a number of | 


generators and receptacles is, that an accident does not stop | 


the works, for each supply-pipe can be cut off from its neigh- 
bours. ‘The tunnel inside is full thirteen fect wide, and high 
in proportion, lighted with gas (the clear burning of which 
is an admirable test of the purity of the air), and provided 
with a trench along its whole course, which, besides carrying 
off the drainage and holding the gas-pipes, would answer in 
the last resort as a means of escape for the workmen in case 
there should be a large falling in of rock. We must not sup- 
pose, however, that all this work is done by the compressed 
air. As soon as the chisels, some ninety in number on the 
advanced front, have made holes about a yard deep, which 
they do in about six hours, the machine is stopped, the holes 
are filled with fuses as in ordinary mining work, and the work- 
men hide behind the “ battering-train” till the explosion is 
over. There is very little to fear from falling rocks; the rock 
is so hard, and the holes so numerous (the surface attacked 
being about seven square yards), that the pieces loosened are 
small. The danger is from the gases generated by the gun- 
powder. ‘To make the tunnel inhabitable, the moment the 
blasting is over the supply-pipes are all turned full on, and 
the compressed air is allowed to pour out until the fumes of 
gunpowder are driven far to the rear. M. Menos’s testimony 
is, that the air up at the far end of the tunnel is much purer 
than it is about the middle. Here the vapours lodge, and the 
vitiated air has to be pumped out by another of M. Som- 
meiller’s contrivances. Pulmonary complaints, indeed, are not 
uncommon among the workmen; but these are probably more 
due to the sharp mountain air and to the sudden changes— 
from warm tunnel to cold hill-side—-than to any excess of car- 
bonic acid. ‘Where gas will burn freely, man can live safely. 
The “perforator” consists of a number of chisels fixed to 
pistons, which are worked horizontally by the compressed air. 
The difficulty was not to get the mere stroke, but to give a 
triple motion, something like that which the hand communicates 
toa tool. The chisel should deliver a blow; it should turn 
round a little (all entting, we kno 
it should go deeper at every stroke. The ordinary pistons pro- 
vide for the first; the third is easily managed by means of a 
strong spring behind each chisel; the second is contrived+by 
means of a cogged wheel, one tooth of which is liberated at 
every stroke by a ratchet working in a little cylinder of its own. 
When the “ perforator” has passed on, a little army of work- 
men attacks the sides and roof of the aperture which it has 
made. Far in the rear of what we may call the head of the 
battering train, groups of them are seen slung in cages over- 
head and down the walls. Each group gathers on a flooring 


is really sawing or rasping); 


work will be of immense importance. 





it will do for Italy and for Europe. Is the young kingdom 
which finds it so hard to make both ends meet, justified in 
spending so much capital for the sake of an “idea?” We at 
once reply, Yes. Italy will be an immense gainer, materially 
and intellectually, by the “annihilation of the barrier.” No 
more Ultramontanes, for the “ montes” will be practically done 
away with. Now that even Spain is joined to the rest of 
Europe by the great iron road, it appeared as absurd that a 
trifle like Mont Cenis should cause a “ breach of continuity,” 
as it always seems, after a long railway journey, that your cab 
should be nearly as long creeping over two or three miles to 
your house as you have just been in doing thirty. For four or 
five months in the year Italy has been virtually cut off from 
direct land communication with the rest of Europe. It will 
be so no longer. ‘“ Everybody,” Mr. Weld tells us, spends at 
least one winter in Rome; and now “everybody” will not 
have to rush off a month sooner than he ought, or else to wind 
painfully and expensively round by Southern France and along 
the Corniche: he will be able to start to the day; fer we 
suppose the Company will guarantee their line free from 
drifts even in the snowiest weather. ‘ Strategically,” the 
France will be always 
able to help Italy without consulting whatever Power may be 
mistress of the seas. The Simplon will be of no particular 
use except for Alpine-Club men and others who disdain ordi- 
nary routes. But how if Italy and France ever quarrel? Of 
course, this tunnel will be an additional guarantee for peace; 


| yet still Italians do fall out in spite of guarantees. The 








| the railway whistle and steamboat bell. 
| any gentleman for Joppa?” seemed to him the sort of thing 


| modern Brennus or Hannibal will have no up-hill work; he 
| will only need to storm his way through some seven miles un- 
| derground, and then Italy will be open to him. 


How they 
will manage about fortifying the two ends we cannot imagine. 
One can fancy a declaration of war followed up so quickly by a 
“confide train” that there would be no time for tearing up 
rails or preparing to stop the invading engine. Noone can 
think, however superficially, on the subject without beginning 
to build castles. Here is the Cottian Alp—Hannibal’s route, 
or, if not his, the immemorial road for Gaul and Roman and 
Burgundian: gentlest of the giant warders which protect Italy 
from the northern barbarian —pierced from side to side, and 
a highway for the nations opened through its very heart. 


Sydney Smith used to moralize on the threatened ubiquity of 
“ Ease her, stop her: 


that we were threatened with. But even he never conceived the 
notion which M. Sommeiller is carrying out, in a way that 
promises to promote the peace and progress of Europe. 








GUILTY AND NOT GUILTY. 


Most persons who have witnessed an affray must be con- 
scious of the difficulty they have felt, after it was all over, in 
recalling to their memory the exact order of events, and the 
precise part borne by each of the actors. The suddenness of 
the outbreak, the rapidity of the action, the noise and tumult 
attendant on any species of hostile encounter, and the excite- 
ment produced in the mind of the on-looker, are certain, 
except in the case of unusually cool and observant intellects, 
to lead to a sense of confusion, in which the facts appear 
strangely jumbled, and almost devoid of regular sequence. 
Very conscientious persons will, under such circumstances, 
confess to a feeling of hesitation and doubt; but those who like 


| to be positive on all subjects—and it is to be feared they are 


its own heap of débris ; and every now and then up comes a 


waggon along the tram, stops under a trap-door, and is soon 
filled with what will form for centuries a supply of road metal 


for all the neighbourhood. And thus the great tunnel is being — 


made—slowly, but surely—at the rate of about three yards in 
the twenty-four hours; half a yard more at the Modane (Savoy) 
end than at the other. Six years more will, they say, finish it; 
and we presume that about one-third of it is already done, seeing 
that they have been four years at work at one end, and two at 
the other. The rock has hitherto been metamorphic; but the 
centre of the mountain is a kind of quartz, so hard that they 
expect it will fare ill with their chisels when they come to bite 
into it. 

Will the tunnel pay? The number of men employed is very 
large—twelve hundred at each end. It is just one of those 
works which could hardly be attempted without Government 
help. The return will be even slower than that to which the 
Shareholders of the Atlantic Cable Company look forward. 
But what percentage it may ultimately bring on the money 
expended is a very much less important question than what 


the majority—will finally resolve the chaos into a certain species 
of order, such as they persuade themselves is the truth, and 
will stand by the result with as much confidence as though 
they had the means of verifying it at their fingers’ ends. This 
tendency in human nature, especially observable among the 
uneducated, may in part explain the contradictions in the 
evidence given at the two trials arising out of the Saffron-hill 
homicide. There does not appear to have been anything like 
perjury at either trial; indee¢, no motive existed for a malevo- 
lent distortion of the truth with respect to either prisoner; yet 
one set of witnesses or the other must have erred grievously, 
and with all the assurance of absolute knowledge. 

The circumstances of the case were peculiar, recalling that 
imbroglio of mistaken identity, resulting from the likeness of 
two individuals, which Shakespeare has made the groundwork of 
his “ Comedy of Errors,” and which has always been a favourite 
incident on the stage. The neighbourhood of Saffron-hill has 
a large population of Italians—men engaged in the silvering 
of looking-glasses, the making of frames, and other manufae- 
tures of a semi-artistic kind. On the evening of the 26th of 
December-—a day always disgracefully conspicuous for assaults 
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and murderous affrays, stimulated by the madness of intoxica- 
tion—a party of these foreigners were at a public-house called 
the Golden Anchor. A number of Englishmen were also 
there; the Englishmen in the bagatelle-room—the Italians in 
the tap-room or the bar. Some quarrel, the nature of which 
does not clearly appear, arose between these parties; the 
Italians forcibly entered the bagatelle-room; a fight ensued, 
and a man named Michael Harrington was stabbed by one of 
the foreigners, and died shortly afterwards of the wound. 
These are really all the facts that are known with absolute 
certainty ; the rest is more or less plausible conjecture, although 
we have the confession of a man who deliberately accuses 
himself of the crime. The two Italians most clearly connected 
with the affray are the men who have been successively tried 
for, and found guilty of, the killing of Michael Harrington; and 
it seems probable that the fatal blow was struck either by 
Serafino Pelizzoni, the man originally sentenced to death on a 
verdict of wilful murder, or by Gregorio Mogni, more recently 
condemned to five years’ penal servitude for manslaughter. 
Why the same offence should be placed on such a different 
footing in the case of the two men, is another strange feature 
in the story; but we are at present concerned in the relative 
amount of proof as affecting each of the accused. It might 
appear at first sight that the confession of Mogni left no doubt 
on the subject; but this is not the fact. Setting aside the 
supposition that he may have romantically resolved to sacrifice 
himself to save the life of his countryman, or that, having 
rescued the convict from the gallows, he designs to retract 
his own confession, it yet may be, under all the circumstances 
of the case, that Mogni really believes himself to have been 
the slayer of Harrington, though in fact he was not. There 
was a general mélée, the one side using knives, and the other 


thick sticks; two men besides Harrington were stabbed, though | made by a man under sentence of death, in order to exonerate 


not mortally ; Mogni was undoubtedly concerned in the fight, | 


and undoubtedly used his knife to some effect; and, being 


intoxicated at the time, he may since have been self-deceived | 


as to the exact degree of his guilt. We are therefore thrown 
back on a comparison of evidence for anything like a reason- 
able solution of the perplexity. The statements of the 
witnesses, as we have already said, involve a large amount of 
contradiction; but the general result appears to us confirmatory 
of the accuracy of Mogni’s self-impeachment. 
trial, three witnesses (Englishmen) deposed to having seen 
Pelizzoni s/rike Harrington; but they did not see any knife in 
his hand. 
in the grasp of Pelizzoni; but Rebbeck was himself stabbed, 
and shortly afterwards fainted, so that much reliance cannot 
be placed on his ability to identify the person who wounded 
him. On the other hand, a man named George Eaton, who 
appeared at the first trial on behalf of Pelizzoni, swore that 
the prisoner had no weapon during the fight, though he admits 
that he struck at Harrington, who thereupon fell down. 


Harrington himself, it is true, afterwards picked out Pelizzoni | 


from ten or twelve others standing by the side of his death- | English generally ; and Pietro Manzoni states that he saw 


| Gregorio brandishing the weapon in the midst of the fight, 
_ and that he implored him, though without effect, to put it up. 
It should be observed that the statement made on the first 


bed, and, with a singular absence of any feeling of revenge, 
stated that he was the man who stabbed him. But it appears 
that Pelizzoni and Mogni are cousins; that they are very 
much alike ; and that on the night in question they had their 
beards cut after the same fashion. 
chief point of identification; but this is obviously a very 
doubtful test. The circumstances attending the identification 
were, moreover, of a very questionable nature in other respects, 
according to a statement in the Times by Mr. Negretti, who 
has interested himself so much in the affair. He writes :— 


“Pelizzoni, an Italian, with strongly-marked Italian countenance, 
wearing a moustache, and dressed in the peculiar garb that Italian 
workmen adopt, was placed nearest the dying man, along with a 
number of Englishmen (policemen in private clothes, I hear), none of 
whom wore a moustache. . . . I will not say anything as to the man 
[Harrington] being under the influence of opium at the time, for we 
have Mr. Inspector Potter’s own statement that he ‘roused him with 
great difficulty,’ ” 


The dying man may therefore very readily have been 
mistaken; and there are circumstances which render it more 
probable that Mogni was the guilty person than that Pelizzoni 
was. ‘The latter was knocked down immediately after Har- 
rington fell, aud dropped in a semi-insensible state on the body 
of the wounded man. In this room, he remained, closely 
watehed by the English, until given into the custody of the 

ce; and it is a noticeable fact that the only knife discovered 


on him was a small, old, white-handled one, which the police- | 


sergeant who examined him at the station-house said looked 
as if it had not been opened for some time, and had been last 
used for cutting tobacco. His right hand was covered with 








At the first | 


The moustache was the | 


blood ; but he said that was owing to the blow on his head, 
and there is no doubt that he was struck with violence. The 
knife found in Pelizzoni’s pocket could hardly have been used 
in any murderous affray. Another knife was discovered in the 
vicinity of the house, but out of doors; and it would appear 
as if the prosecution, on the trial of Pelizzoni, suggested that 
this was the weapon with which the blow was struck. But in 
that case how was it conveyed out of the house? Mogni left 
the Golden Anchor directly after the occurrence; and, going 
to a neighbouring tavern where a fellow-countryman of his, 
Domenico Cetto, was drinking, asked him to take care of a 
knife, as he had been in a row, and was afraid to keep it, 
Cetto was equally afraid to keep it, and threw it away immedi- 
ately outside the honse. This was not the knife with which 
the prosecution sought to connect Pelizzoni; but, when picked 
up next morning, it had something on it which may or may 
not have been blood, the fact being difficult to determine, 
owing to the weapon having lain in a pool of water all night. 
The knife found near the Golden Anchor had the point broken 
off; but there was manifestly blood on it, though whether 
human blood or not, the prosecution seems to have taken no 
pains to ascertain. The evidence with respect to the presence 


-of the two prisoners in the bagatelle-room during the early 


part of the fray was much more complete with respect to 
Mogni than Pelizzoni. The latter had undoubtedly left the 
Golden Anchor about a quarter of an hour before the colli- 
sion broke out. When he returned does not clearly appear; 
but he says that he was called to the house to pacify the dis- 
turbance, having influence over his own countrymen, and 
that directly he got within the door of the room he was knocked 
down on to the body of Harrington. Such a statement—a 
statement perhaps unparalleled when we consider that it was 


himself of the crime of which he had already been found 
guilty, and to support the self-accusation of another man— 
must of course be received with the utmost caution ; but it is 
in harmony with other parts of the evidence. Shortly before 
the struggle between the English and the Italians began, 
Mogni had assaulted the landlord; and, a few minutes after, 
hearing that his brother Giovanni was being badly beaten by 
the English, he and some other Italians rushed into the 
bagatelle-room with drawn knives, and rescued Giovanni, 
striking right and left with the deadly weapons they carried. 


7 | The landlady testifies to having seen an encounter between 
ebbeck, the potman, says that he did see a knife | 


Gregorio Mogni and Harrington a short time before, so that 
there was evidently bad blood between them, whereas there 1s 
no such presumption in the case of Pelizzoni; Giovanni 


| Mogni and two other Italians swear that Pelizzoni was not 


in the room at the commencement of the mélée; Pietro 


Gugianna says that he fetched him from a neighbouring 
house; other witnesses prove that, about the time of the riot, 
Gregorio Mogni was seen close to the billiard-room with a 
drawn knife in his hand, and was heard threatening the 


trial, to the effect that there was only one Italian in the room 
during the disturbance, is proved to have been entirely erroneous. 
We next find Mogni, on the night of the occurrence, telling 
some of his friends, with great agitation, that he had killed 
an Englishman, and wounded three or four others (this was an 
unconscious exaggeration, not unnatural in the excitement of 
his mind), at the Golden Anchor; and, under the terror of 
this belief, he quitted London the next day, without giving his 
employer any notice, and even leaving in his hands between 
£3 and £4 due to him, but which he afterwards sent his brother 
to claim. He then went to Birmingham; and here it was that 
he was searched out by Mr. Negretti, and induced to make his 
confession. There can be little doubt that that confession was 
made in good faith; and it speaks well for the man that he 
should have been willing to run the risk of the gallows himself, 


| rather than see his cousin, whom he believed to be innocent, 


suffer instead. It is, perhaps, impossible to ascertain with 
absolute certainty who struck the futal blow. Several Italians 
were fighting with knives on the occasion, and three persons were 
stabbed ; but the exact proportion of blame seems difficult to 
assign. That Mogni used a knife is indisputable; that Peliz- 
zoni used one is more doubtful; and, under these circumstances, 
to hang the latter would have been monstrous, while we think 
the second jury had good cause for finding Mogni guilty of 
manslaughter. In any case, the act, by whomsoever committed, 
can hardly be regarded as murder, inasmuch as it arose out of 
hot blood, and in the course of a fight. Baron Martin, how- 
ever, who presided over the first trial, was very positive that 
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the crime was murder; while, on the second trial, before 
Mr. Justice Byles, the prisoner was only charged with man- 
slaughter. On another point Baron Martin was equally 
emphatic, and, as it seems to us, with as little reason. He 
said that the evidence in the case of Pelizzoni “ was about the 
clearest and the most direct that, after a long course of 
experience in the administration of criminal justice, he had 
ever known;” and he remarked that “it was utterly impos- 
sible ” for the jury to have come to any other conclusion than 
that the accused was guilty of murder. To us it appears, 
without reference to the subsequent confession and proceedings, 
that the evidence was far from decisive. If this is the “ cer- 
tainty” of circumstantial evidence, the public will grow more 
and more distrustful of hanging men on such grounds; and 
it is obvious that the narrow escape of Pelizzoni opens some 
very grave questions for the consideration of thoughtful minds. 








THE GARRICK CLUB. 


SomMETHING of quarrelsomeness seems to cling to the Garrick 
Club. A few years ago, a painful incident, to which no 
further allusion need now be made, led to a disruption which 
involved the temporary estrangement of two of the leading 
literary men of the day; and since then other disagreements 
have occurred. 
club in London; but latterly its bookish and artistic character 
seems to have fallen off, and the incident of the last few days 
is likely to do it a still further injury. We have serious doubts 
as to the propriety of importing the private affairs of a private 
club, in no way connected with politics, into the columns of 
the newspaper press; but, the circumstances of the present 
case being now divulged, we are, of course, free to give 
our own opinion on them. Such of the outside public as 
might be inclined to join the club cannot be expected to 
inform themselves of the precise facts of any disagreements 
which may arise between its members. They are not, indeed, 
in a position to do so; but, hearing reports of those disagree- 
ments, and reading obscure references to them in the papers, 
they not unnaturally derive from them an unpleasant impression 
of the society. The story with respect to the Garrick which has 
formed a part of the town-talk of the last week or so, is to 
the effect that a candidate for admission proposed by Mr. 
Dickens and Mr. Wilkie Collins has been blackballed, and 
that those gentlemen have accordingly resigned. The candi- 
date thus invidiously rejected is described by a writer in the 
Daily Telegraph as “ of unexceptionable and unimpeachable 
character, admirable and blameless in every relation of life’”— 
“a well-known, highly-respected, wholly inoffensive English 
gentleman, an accomplished scholar, a distinguished writer, 
and long the esteemed associate of the most illustrious men 
of letters in England.” All who are acquainted with the 
gentleman thus indicated will join most heartily in the writer’s 
amazement that one so entirely beyond the reach of blame, 
and so agreeably characterized by the best social qualities, as 
well as by fitness to join in any literary association of the 
day, should have been rejected at a club which has long 
possessed hg’: repute as a meeting-ground for men of intellect 
and culture. But the waywardness of clubs is notorious; and 
when it is borne in mind that such decisions are but seldom 
the work of the majority—that a few blackballs suffice to 
exclude a candidate, thus outweighing perhaps a host of 
favourable votes—almost any eccentricity becomes understand- 
able, since it is obvious that private pique may at all times win 
the day. As the facts stand in the present case (at least, as 
far as we see them), Messrs. Dickens and Collins would, it 
seems to us, be perfectly justified in taking the step imputed 
to them, but since denied—we know not whether on good 
authority. If a man proposes at his club a candidate against 
whom some valid objection exists, he assuredly best consults 
his own dignity in putting up with the slight involved in the 
refusal to receive his friend. But it is a very different thing 
when there can be no serious objection at all. The act then 
becomes an affront, not only to the person blackballed, but 
to the members proposing and seconding him. We entirely 
dissent from the spirit and tone of an article in the Standard, 
replying to the remarks of the Daily Telegraph. Of course, it 
will not be denied that the committee of the Garrick had a 
right to blackball anyone they pleased; but rights of this kind 
Should be exercised delicately, and with some reference to 
manifest reason and abstract justice. Where these are absent, 
men will not unnaturally suppose the existence of personal 
feeling, and a scandal is created like that which has set people 
talking this week about the Garrick, its management and its 
members. 





Formerly, the Garrick was the most literary | 
| this writer casts on it, of being characterized, not merely 














The breach, whatever its cause, is doubly regrettable 
because of the eminent name which the club in question once 
possessed. It has been for several years the true Literary Club 
of London — a worthy successor to the one which, under that 
name, was established last century by Dr. Johnson and his 
brilliant and learned associates, but which has long ceased to 
have any claims to the title. Authors, artists, and actors have 
made the Garrick a reputation for wit, gaiety, and intelligent 
companionship, which many more stately clubs might have 
envied. There, dramatic literature ha been, or is represented 
by such men as Colman the Younger, Sheridan Knowles, 
Peake, Dance, Tom Taylor, and Palgrave Simpson; wit and 
general literature by Theodore Hook, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Shirley Brooks, the Trollopes, Kingsley, Lover, and man 
more; art by Stanfield, Roberts, Leech, Beverley, Creswick, 
Frith, Millais, &c.; the stage by Munden, Harley, Farren, 
Charles Kean, Keeley, Buckstone, Charles Mathews, 
Benjamin Webster, and others. ‘This is an illustrious 
gathering of names about the walls of one club; and 
if, as the Daily Telegraph asserts, the more select and 
intellectual fellowship has been of late broken in upon, 
and to a considerable extent superseded, by an association 
of “ guardsmen and gandins, baronets and squires, do-nothing 
lords, barristers, and police-magistrates,” the fact is un- 
doubtedly to be regretted in the interests of literature and 
arts. Such a club might not deserve the censure which 


by “ stupid respectability” and “ vapid dilettantism,” but by 
“exclusive Brahminism or puppyism;” yet it would unques- 
tionably fall below the brilliant height of its old reputation. 
That some of the most conspicuous literary, artistic, and 
theatrical names of the day are still to be found on the list of 
its members is perfectly true; but the important question 1s, 
as to whether they still attend the club as of old, or whether 
they have permitted themselves of late to be in effect pushed 
to the wall by men of a different description, who are not so 
likely to keep up the reputation of the society for wit, humour, 
and intellectual capacity. These repeated disagreements, as 
we have already remarked, are attracting attention to the club 
in a very undesirable way; and it is to be feared that another 
proof is about to be given to the world that institutions of this 
kind have a natural tendency to degenerate. 

Besides the particular considerations arising out of the 
present disagreement, a more general question is suggested, 
which we fancy our clubs will have sooner or later to discuss. 
Is it fair or reasonable that the power of rejecting a candidate 
should lie (as we all know is frequently the case) with so 
very few out of so large a number—that the minority should 
thus be enabled to override the wishes of the majority? It 
is obvious that personal feeling must operate in many of 
these instances, and that an unlimited negative action is be- 
stowed on spite, malevolence, and caprice. We do not say that 
such have been the motives in the present case; we have no 
means of knowing; but there cannot be a question, constituted 
as human nature is, that unworthy feelings must at times 
dictate the action of the voters. The use of the ballot of course 
renders the evil all the more secure. A small constituency and 
a secret vote make up the very triumph of non-responsibility. 
The ballot may be a necessity in such matters; but then the 
power of wielding it in an adverse sense should be vested in a 
larger number of hands. At present, the system is a species 
of despotism ; and we do not see that it results in any good. 
which might not be secured in some better way. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue discussion on the Report of the Syndicate appointed to 
consider the proposed examination of girls by the Universiiy has 
at length taken place. The Syndicate had reported favourably, and 
suggested the general course which the examination should take, 
the main suggestions being that the University should confine 
itself entirely to such subjects as are or may be common to the 
education of boys and girls, and that in these subjects the papers 
and the time of examination should be exactly the same for the 
two sexes ; the only real difference they proposed being that, in the 
case of the more excitable sex, the examination should be super- 
intended by a local committee of ladies, so as to avoid all undue 
publicity, and that no lists, either of candidates or of successes, 
should be given to the world. One speaker urged at great 
the unsuitableness of the winter season, in which the examina 
of the boys takes place, for the delicate constitutions of girls, 
and, with unnecessary care and prolixity, explained that a slight 
cold might lead to consumption, and consumption to premature 
death. It was an unfortunate opening of the discussion, and 
though some later speakers endeavoured to turn the debate into 
larger and more comprehensive grooves, neither the attack nor the 
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defence was conducted in a manner worthy of the great importance 
of the question. It had been feared that some speakers might 
wax jocular on the occasion, but any attempt of that kind was 
very promptly and decidedly put down by the better sense of the 
meeting. ' 

One speaker expressed what is no donbt the feeling of a large 
number of the supporters of the scheme, when he said that he was 
shelving his own instincts in seeking to carry out the wishes of the 
large and influential body of ladies who had petitioned the Univer- 
sity. Many men feel a sort of shudder at the idea of lunging 
into so novel an experiment, and the only thing that can 
justify such an experiment is the very general desire for 
it expressed by ladies engaged in education. The principal 
opponent of the scheme founded his opposition on the fact—so he 
believed it to be—that in his own rank of life ladies are quite as well 
educated as ordinary professional men. Even allowing that this is 
so, there remains to be dealt with the fact that there are reasons 
why the minds of women should be stored with more information 
on various points than the minds of men. Men have their profes- 
sions wherewith to busy themselves, and, so, have not the same 
dreadful monotony of “ nothing to do” which oppresses so many of 
the opposite sex, and makes them complain so bitterly that they 


have never been taught anything systematically, never been taught | oes not 
ieee, & 4 | if it would pay at Putney, and the captain of the University Boat 


to attack a subject for themselves, never had the chance given them 


of acquiring a taste for any of the numerous and interesting studies | 


which are within their reach, as, for instance, botany or geology, 
where their powers of minute observation might be so useful to 
science. If a woman is a mother, almost any biography of a great 
man will show how important it is that she should be able to impart 
to her children wisely the early seeds of knowledge ; and if, through 
her own fastidiousness, or through the bad taste of the uther sex, she 
does not come to preside over a household, there is all the more 
reason why she should have matter and method given her for 
spending a rational life. Useful as the proposed examinations will 
prove, if the scheme be adopted, for those ladies who intend to 
devote themselves to tuition, it is very untrue to restrict their 
efficacy to this class, for indirectly it will spread from them into 
every house in the kingdom, and will also, I should hope, be 
brought to bear directly upon a very considerable number of ladies 
who have no such object in view. 

Another report, which is before the University, does not call 
forth so much sympathy. The Syndicate which has had the ordi- 
nary B.A. examination, and the previous examination—better 
known as the “ Little-go”—under consideration, has proposed one 
point for the decision of the Senate, as I anticipated in my last 
letter. They recommend that the University should establish a 
matriculation examination, in Latin and Greek grammar, ‘a book of 
Virgil, and a book of Xenophon, in arithmetic, and the First 
Book of Euclid. According to the present custom, Trinity has its 
own private matriculation examination, which every one must pass 
before he can come into residence, and the experiment has been 
tried at another college, but in the remaining colleges any one can 
enter who has testimonials of fitness from a member of the Senate, 
and it is the business of the college to work him up sufficiently to 
get him through the “ Little-go” at the end of four or five terms. 
The proposed examination for the whole University will either be 
a farce, or it will stop some useful men from entering. In Oxford, 
the several colleges have their private entrance examination, and a 
weak man takes care to avoid Balliol, and goes to some more lenient 
college, where he has more chance of success. In Cambridge, he 
has no such ordeal to pass through on commencing residence. He 
enters without any trouble, and, once plunged into the stream 
which sets in towards the “ Little-go,” he swims with the current, 
and against, or with, his will he finds himself forced into work ; and 
the aids to study, which can here be obtained better than anywhere 
else, enable him to achieve a sufficient amount of knowledge for a 
pass—an amount which in many cases, certainly in some cases, he 
would never have accomplished with a private tutor in the 
country, as a step preliminary to entrance. There are in Cambridge 
a considerable number of men more advanced in years than the 
ordinary run of undergraduates, and some of these have come up 
in a state of perfect oblivion as regards all the Greek they ever 
knew, but being steady plodding fellows, with a strong desire to 
obtain a degree, and so enter Holy Orders, they succeed often in 


securing a very creditable pass, Such men will suffer greatly from | 


the adoption of the matriculation examination, for they must spend 
months in merely preparing for entrance, and then wait through 
nine terms for their degree ; and there can be no doubt that those 
months of preparation will in many cases turn the scale in favour 
of the numerous theological colleges, with their shorter course and 
more directly clerical training. 

The health of Mr. W. Hopkins, the Senior Esquire Bedell, is 
said to be in so unsatisfactory a state, that the Council proposes the 
appointment of an assistant Bedell, with a salary of £100 a year ; 
the salary of the retiring Bedell remaining as at present. As if to 
show that he is still strong, Mr. Hopkins preceded the Vice-Chan- 
cellor to the University Church last Sunday. The members of the 


electoral roll are suggested as the electors of the proposed assistant _ 


Bedell, whereas the whole body of the Senate appoints to the full 
Bedellship, so that it is possible that the new assistant, whoever he 
may be, will not eventually become Bedell when a vacancy occurs. 
The candidates between whom the contest will lie are Mr. W. H. 
Besant, late Fellow of St. John’s, Senior Wrangler in 1850, and 
Mr. J. Webster, late Fellow of Trinity, fifth Classic in 1855. It 
is generally held that the office is meant for a man who is a layman 
al antes, and has distinguished himself in one or other tripos 

















—a man whom the University would be glad to encourage, but 
who, from his circumstances, cannot look to a Fellowship ora 
living from his College. Both of the candidates mentioned fulfil 
these conditions. Mr. Webster is also a solicitor in the town. The 
question of the appointment of such an assistant Bedell is to be 
decided on the 9th, as also the question of adopting the report of 
the Girls’ Syndicate. There is another grace on that day which 
has probably tried the Latinity of the officials who translate the 
graces. It proposes to accept £500 Scinde railway stock for a 
“Sedgwick Prize,” and the money is described as pecunie ad 
viam ferream Scindianam faciendam collate. The first grace on 
the list is to give Dr. Constantine Tischendorf the degree of Doctor 
of Law. 

The younger members of the University are at present given up 
to boating. The three days’ racing of the second division fall in 
this week, and some very fair rowing has been displayed. Very 
little is said in favour of the University boat, and when we are 
told that the Oxford crew is not strong, our only hope is that they 
may be worse than we. There has been a good deal of unnecessary 
complaining about the choice and management of the Cambridge 
crew, and charges of favouritism and folly have been rather rife. The 
gentleman who now rows stroke is found much fault with for his 
peculiar style, which is certainly not elegant, and does not look as 


Club has accordingly been blamed for giving him his present place, 
If seven men could be found to row such a stroke, it might be all 
very well, for no one doubts that this gentleman does an immense 
amount of work himself, but the general opinion is that the seven 
men have not been found. 

As if boating, and cricket, and the volunteer movement, did not 
occupy a sufficient amount of time and attention, we are now to 
have a fourth University Club added to the number, viz, an 
Athletic Club. Hitherto, the athletic sports of each year have 
depended upon the zeal of private individuals among the under- 
graduates, who have got them up for the love of the thing, but now 
they are to be reduced to a system. ‘The colleges are to get sub- 
scriptions from their own men, of which one-third is to go to the 
University Club, and two-thirds to be retained for college athletics, 
and every winner of a prize in the college games is to enter fora 
like competition at the University meeting. The Oxford athletes 
come over soon to contend with us, as we went to Oxford last 
year, and we can wish no better success than that which attended 
us then. 

The new buildings of the Union Society are to be put under the 
charge of Mr. Waterhouse, the architect of the Manchester Assize 
Hall. This is a very wise selection, for Mr. Scott, however 
eminent as an architect, would be not so much in his element in 
planning and building with no exterior, a description which will 
apply to the new rooms, in consequence of the confined site on 
which they are to be built. It is unfortunate that the University, 
on its part, cannot make a better selection in the way of architects 
than it has hitherto done, and that the Building Syndicate cannot 
look after the work it is appointed for. The last achievement of 
the architect and the Syndicate of the new museums is the placing 
of the hot-air pipes half-way up the walls, in such a position that 
that they will fry the specimens stored in the cases. 








FEMALE EDUCATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sr,—It appears to me that the question of Female Education ought 
to be regarded as one of some national importance, and at least as 
well worthy of calm and sober thought as mavy of those which occupy 
the public mind. 

The main point is not, as the Times represents, only what a man 
likes before marriage, but what he finds agreeable afterwards.  Silli- 
ness and ignorance may be sweet and alluring at a distance; but such 
qualities cease to be charming in close proximity. 

By education I understand the calling out and developing of the 
powers of mind of any reasonable being, and think this should not be 
denied to any who possess such qualities. 

God creates all things for use; and since He has bestowed mind on 
woman, it is reasonable to suppose it should be made available for 
some end. 

A few seem to think this may have been an error on the part of the 
Creator; but let that pass. 

A sensible mother is surely one of the greatest blessings a man can 
have, and a vain, ignorant, idle woman a curse in every home. 

Iam far from thinking that the scheme for extending the middle- 
class Cambridge Examinations to girls is best: the same subjects and 
papers would hardly be suitable for both boys and girls; but I feel 
that the need of some mode of testing the knowledge and education 
of girls has long been widely felt. The difficulty of finding duly qua- 
lified instructors for their children is one of daily occurrence to 
parents. 

In the present state of society, the daughters of the Middle and 
Upper Classes spend their early years, up to eighteen or nineteen, 1M 
a state of pupilage. Would it not be well that, at intervals, during, or at 
the close of that period, there should be some test to show that their 
time has not been wholly wasted, but that sound instruction in English, 
foreign languages, arithmetic, drawing, &c., bas been gained ? 

The Cambridge Examiners offer now to inspect boys’-schools;— 
might not this be extended to girls’-schools with advantage? - 

If a woman has been educated she is, cwteris paribus, likely to be 
a more agreeable companion to her male relatives, because she will in 
some measure enter into their pursuits, and will be able to train her 
own children, and guide her household, and is, moreover, sure to 
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useful occupation ; whereas, if untrained, idleness, dress, and gossip, 


must be her resources, and, as a result, ill-temper, extravagance, and 
often vice, ensue. 

Would so many cases come before our Divorce Court, witnessing to 
the number of unhappy marriages, if the taste so much insisted on by the 
Times were not, though a popular, surely a delusive one, viz., that gentle- 
men prefer ignorance to education in choosing a wife ; for surely every 
man must feel that a vain fool isa sore burden in the way in the 
struggle of life. 

A sound education, and a wholesome taste, would soon put down 
the pretentious ignorance which is so offensive. Vanity and conceit 
render people disagreeable, not knowledge and education. Let any 
man count up how many ignorant women he knows who make them- 
selves disliked by their idleness, extravagance, selfishness, &c., and 
then those who offend from over education. 

Many people have well-grounded objection to Ladies’ Colleges en- 
tirely managed by men, for such is, in fact, the case when the pro- 


fessors are the managers. Lady visitors have little influence or | 
authority, and governesses appointed by the professorial managers | 


hold such a subordinate position, as to be utterly useless for the real 


training of the character of the girls under their supervision. The | 


way the subject has been treated by the Saturday Review and Times is 
so hasty and unreasonable, that it seems to have obscured the whole 
question; but hoping that common sense may at some future period be 
brought to bear upon it, I beg to subscribe myself 


Nit DEesPpERANDUM. 
March 8th, 1865. 








THE CHURCH. 


A TRACTARIAN RECTOR ADMONISHED. 


THE veriest tyro in Ecclesiastical law is aware that a clergyman 
who reads the Church services, or administers the sacraments in an 


unlicensed place of worship, is guilty of an offence against Church | 


discipline, for which he may be severely punished. If there be 
any one class of persons more than another that may be presumed 
to be acquainted with this rule, it is that party which has extreme 
reverence for Church forms, rubrics, ordinances, and canons, and 
can tell to a hair the exact length to which imitation of a Romish 
ceremony can be carried without incurring infraction of the law. 
That a clergyman, therefore, of this type, incumbent of a parish 
for nearly twenty years, should be ignorant of such a requirement 
of his Church, must be looked on assomething very unusual—next to 
unaccountable, considering the horror of conventicles that should 
naturally belong tohim. And yet this is the defence which was set 
up the other day, in the Court of Arches, in extenuation of the breach 
of discipline for which the Bishop of Norwich had taken proceed- 
ings against the Rev. George Drury, of Claydon notoriety. Mr. 
Drury’s admiration of Brother Ignatius has brought him into a 
series of troubles. On Ascension Day of 1863 he took part in a 
procession of which Brother Ignatius was a leading personage, and 
read certain Church prayers under circumstances forbidden by 
Church law. A suit was accordingly instituted against him for this 
offence ; but, as he submitted, it was not proceeded with. The 
leniency thus shown was, however, thrown away ; for in 1864 he 
again offended, by officiating and administering the Holy Commu- 
nion in the unlicensed chapel of the Benedictine Monastery at 
Norwich. The present, therefore, was his second offence, and some- 
what similar to that for which the first suit was instituted. How, 
under such circumstances, the plea of ignorance of the law could 
be admitted it is not easy to see. So, at Jeast, thought Dr. Lush- 
ington, who observed that “ Mr. Drury had been in possession 
of the living since 1846, and therefore his plea of ignorance 
of the law was one he could not allow to prevail.” Mr. Drury was 
accordingly “admonished” by the Court, and condemned in tke 
costs of the suit. Dr. Pelham deserves great credit throughout for 
his firmness and promptitude in thus vindicating the law. In 
leniency he showed mercy first, but mercy was not appreciated, 
and now the incumbent of Claydon has justice instead. The ex- 
ample made will, we trust, exercise a beneficial influence. We | 
see everywhere the extent to which the spirit of the law of Eng- | 
land’s Church is violated by demonstrations towards Romanism, 
without infraction of the letter. While others escape, Mr. Drury, 
through having more valour than discretion, more zeal than caution, 
has fallen into a trap of his own creation, and has suffered. The 
punishment meted out to him will, at least, show that the arm of | 
Church law is still strong enough to restrain silly parsons who | 
would play at the game of mummery with mock monasteries and | 
monkery, 








THE IRISH CHURCH. 


In the late debate in the House of Commons on the state of | 
Ireland, the Irish Church, as might have been expected, was 
dragged in as one of the prime causes of her present misery. Mr. 

froy very properly deprecated such a course of argument, ob- 
serving that “ it would not be difficult to show that Ireland would 
receive very little benefit, if she were deprived of the residence of © 
her bishops and clergy.” He might have added that this argument 
of non causa pro causa was about as good as that of the countryman 
Who assigned Tenterden Steeple as the cause of the Goodwin Sands, 
or as supposing that the village cock’s crow made the church bells 
to ring on Sunday morning That attacks of this kind on the Irish 

urch are more the result of party feeling than of any real con- . 


viction or feeling of grievance is palpable enough ; but the suicidal 
_ tendency of such demands has been so well put in a pamphlet by 
an Irish merchant, on “The Present and Future of Ireland as 
the Cattle Farm of England,” which has just come to our hands, 
that we shall here briefly state his views. 


First, the rent-charge paid, in lieu of tithes, to the Irish clergy is 
£400,000; of which £370,000 is drawn from Protestant landlords, 
and £30,000 from Roman Catholics. In fact, then, the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland contribute only this latter sum to the sup- 
port of the Established Church, if it can be said that they 
contrvoute it at all. As a set-off to this must be placed what- 
| ver moneys are appropriated out of county and poor-rates, levied 
on Protestants, to the support of Roman Catholic chaplains in 
gaols, lunatic asylums, and workhouses, and out of the consolidated 
fund for chaplains of the same religion in the Army and Navy. 

The result is simply that, if it be in one case a hardship to support 
| a religion opposed to one’s convictions to the amount of £30,000, 
the same grievance falls on Protestants in the United Kingdom to 
_ about the same pecuniary extent. 


But this view of the matter touches the question of grievance 
so far only as contributing to a religion opposed to one’s 
convictions is concerned. The existence of a Protestant Esta- 
blished Church in a country in which more than three-fourths of 
the people are Roman Catholics, may be also a great insult to 
their feelings, and a badge of political degradation. Supposing 
for a moment this to be the case, would it still be for the benefit of 
Ireland that its Church should be dis-established, in order to remove 
this purely imaginative evil ? Would no substantial advantages be 
lost to the country by such a violent change in its social condition ? 
Such a large sum as £400,000 is, of course, not likely te be sur- 
rendered, as a gift, to the landlords, or, if it were possible, through 
them to the tenants. What, then, should be done with it if the Irish 
Church were abolished? Thecry is, “ Convert it to the purposes of 
education.” But, as the “Irish Merchant” points out, there is 
already upwards of £300,000 granted by Parliament for Irish 
National Education ; and the first result of such a secularization of 
the property of the Established Church would be an immediate 
reduction of this grant, and the withdrawal to England of so much 
money now spent in Ireland. At present, both the Irish Church 
revenues and the Parliamentary grant for Education are expended on 
Irish soil. Were the Church abolished, two thousand three hundred 
resident clerical gentlemen, now living among the Irish poor, caring 
for, helping, and advising them, and spending their money in giving 








them employment, would disappear ; and their places would not 
even be filled by double or treble the former number of poor school- 
masters. The grant for education might be raised, perhaps, to 
£400,000 ; but £300,000 would certainly be withdrawn from the 
country. So, the result to which we are led is plainly this—that 
the Parliamentary declaimers who, with the Irish National Asso- 
ciation and Mr. Pope Hennessy, deplore absenteeism as another of 
the great causes of their country’s woes, are here, through down- 
right envy and spleen, cutting down the bough on which they 
themselves stand, and attempting to introduce an absenteeism into 
Ireland which there would be nothing, on their own showing, to 
counterbalance. These are the thoughts of an “Irish Merchant,” 
who views the subject from an impartial point of view ; and they 
deserve, as do his other remarks on the state of Ireland, an attentive 
consideration. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS. 


(Seconp Norice) 


Tue figure-subjects in this exhibition deserve a more detailed 
consideration than the brief mention our space afforded after having 
noticed the best of the landscapes. Landscapes form the prominent 
feature of the exhibition, as is always the case, because the water- 
colour artist possesses the means of representing the delicate 
atmosphere and those tender hues of colour which baffle the oil 
painter. Turner knew so well the immense value of water-colour 
in these respects, that he frequently attempted to combine it with 
oil in some of his finest pictures. On the other hand, the figure- 
painter in water-colour, working within the customary and accepted 
limits of his method, strives in vain to obtain those beauties of 
tone and charms of varied lights and colours, which the oil-painter 
sports with, as if they were native to his art. We have already 


| suggested, however, that there is a future of the highest art for 


water-colour painting, if the water-colour painter will renounce the 
direct rivalry with oil, and accept a somewhat more severe, but 
certainly not less beautiful, style. We are apt to think that a 
water-colour artist, even if he paints figure-subjects, belongs to a 
second order, and that a very moderate knowledge of composition 
and the living form will suffice to enable him to take his degree 
amongst his fellows. We must suppose that artists as a body 
recognise something of this sort, from the fact that the Academy 
offers no place to their works or honour to the painters. Hence 
the rise and the flourishing progress of the two societies of water- 
colour painters, and of this new exhibition, which seems to 
indicate a still further abundance of resource in the artists 
who cultivate this method. If subject-painting in water- 
colour is to stop at those beautifully-executed drawing. 
which for many years we have been delighted with, by Mr. 
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Warren, Mr. Corbould, and Mr. Wehnert, as examples of the 
higher aim, or those by Mr. Frederick Tayler, Mr. Topham, 
Mr. Goodall, Mr. Haag, Mr. Mole, Mr. Bouvier, and Mr. Jenkins, 
as examples of the picturesque style of figure-subject, we should 
be obliged to look above it to the works of the Academicians. 
Excellent as works of the kind just referred to are, probably the 
artists themselves would be the first to insist on their being esti- 
mated as belonging to a different and peculiar category in painting. 
Undoubtedly they do; but the question is, are the men who have 
painted these pictures employing their talents to the greatest 
advantage /—are they not as much fascinated as their admirers 
with a line of art which is satisfied in attaining the elegant, the 
graceful, and the sentimental, while the grand deeds are left to 
the oil-painters? True, it may be wiser to look on at ambitious 
failures in the high style, and be content with the perfection of a 
lower degree; but we must say there is room for ambition ‘and 
invention amongst the water-colour painters. Without stretching 
a point by referring to the old fresco painters of Italy, there is a 
whole school of painters who were entirely ignorant of oil painting, 
who woiked with far less effective material than our modern water- 
colour painters possess. And the remarkable thing is, that these 
picture:, which were essentially water-colour paintings, have 
resisted the destructive influences of time far better than oil 
pictures. They were not painted on paper, as is the modern 
practice ; but it may be a question whether the ground—the 
“¢ntonaco”—upon which the old painters worked does not offer 
advantaug s which might be turned to good account by the 
modern paiuter. So far from water-colour painting being limited 
by the material, it is actually in this way that Mr. Herbert, 
Mr. Maclise, and Mr. Ward have executed the large pictures in 
the Houses of Parliament, which are by far the most important 
that have ever been attempted in this country. These are neces- 
sarily on an immense scale, and, being wall pictures, they are upon 
a very coarse ground, in which all minute touching would be not 
only impracticable, but detrimental. But there can be no reason, 
we should imagine, why this ground should not be as fine as any 
paper ; and the work would be secured and made durable by the 
water-glass process applied after the picture is completed. 

Now, ~e a movement amongst the water-colour artists as that 
which has originated with so much energy the General Exhibition, 
seems to offer an opportunity to the artists for striking out in new 
directions, free from the restraint imposéd by the membership of 
the societies, which permits of no innovations upon the conventional 
order of their galleries. 

It is interesting to observe in several pictures evidences of ability 
beyond the mere artistic facility too common at the societies’ 
exhibitions, with a spirit of originality in treatment that looks like 
new vigour. We have already mentioned Mr. Raymond Tucker's 
fine head called “ Esther,” as evincing a largeness of style capable, 
with its good qualities in colour, of the best purposes of art, if it 
can be supported with the higher qualifications of the painter in 
expression and composition. If we had never seen Mr. W. B. 
Scott’s large wull pictures illustrating English industrial arts and 
English customs, which were designed for Sir Walter Trevelyan’s 
Hall in Northumberland, it would be impossible to perceive the 
hand of a painter of so much mark in the little over-finished drawing 
(69), “ Returned from the Long Crusade.” The idea of this is 
to represent the soldier pilgrim, suddenly returned home, startling 
his wife from her embroidery, and scaring his young son, who stares 
at his unknown father from behind the embroidery frame. The 
composition of this picture is the weakest part of it; whereas it 
should have been the strong point, considering the knowledge of 
the artist. Then the effort at expression in the wife's face is 
strained in a way that borders on the ridiculous, while the set 
attitude of the knight is equally unnatural in its stiffness. One 
of the last excellences to be attained in art is the power of 
making the actors on the canvas unconscious of their audience ; 
this is what we miss in this drawing which, however, has much that 
is agreeable to the eye in its harmonious colouring. Mr. Scott is 
more in his element with larger subjects, and those of the nature 
of fresco wall-painting, such as we have referred to in speaking of 
the future of water-colour painting. 

Mr E. J. Poynter is one of the instances of originality and inde- 
pendent views of his art. He does not choose to follow the method 
of rich mediums and deep transparent tone of the oil painter, but 
paints his well-drawn figures in sober greys and browns and deep 
dusky reds, with faces almost wanting in “carnations.” This is a 
manner which, carried out with sufficient artistic skill, has a certain 
seriousness that entices thought. It is uncommon, and we feel 
that the painter has views of his own ; so far, good. But there 
should be no mystery as to the expression of a picture ; as, for 
example, when we are shown a lady standing over a fish-pond at 
evening, in a garden, landing-net in hand, called “Beware!” (376), 
with the quotation, “ Trust her not, she is fooling thee.” Doubting 
whether this can refer to the gold-fish, we see a tiny little man, 
just indicated with a touch, far away through the windows of the 
mansion. There is no attempt at character or expression in the 
face of the suggested syren of the fish-pond, otherwise we might 
have speculated on the career of the flirt or charming coquette. 
The same weakness of purpose, or incompleteness, is observable in 
364, “The Legend of the Fair,” which has nothing but a material- 
istic interest in the work of the pictures. One feels that these two 


rather swarthy Japanese-looking young ladies don’t care a button | 


for the legend of the fair ; they are in position to be painted, and 


trying to look as becoming as possible. Still, an artist of this | 
technical merit has only to seek inspiration from the thousand | 








noble sources open to him, to find subjects infinitely more favourable 
to his particular talent. 

Mr. §S. Solomon, whose singular attempts to reproduce the 
ancient types of Egyptian, Jewish, and Assyrian nature have 
gained a certain attention, treats in a similar vein a subject which 
he calls “ Antinous Dionysiacus” (239). Antinous, half-dressed in 
a panther’s skin, standing in an enclosure ornamented with 
amphore, with a grove surrounding it, is making a libation before: 
the statue of Bacchus. The head is not without a certain grace, 
though it is a little suggestive of inebriation; but the figure is 
wretchedly drawn—a fault that in an Antinous is not excusable. 
The same defect in the rudiments of art is obvious in the other 
drawings by this artist: “Glance” _(369)—a Hebrew woman 
carrying an offering to J erusalem—and a smaller work (455), intended 
to illustrate the passage—“‘ And the sons of God saw the daughters. 
of men that they were fair”—by the figure of an angel clasping 
to his bosom a young maiden ; but such is the obscurity of the 
painting, that it is hazardous to say whether the angel is a Michaeb 
or a Lucifer. Mr. Solomon has talent that might be turned to 
better account than in painting these rather eccentric conceptions, 
Miss Solomon paints in the same manner as her brother, and has. 
very considerable power, for a lady. (255) “ Prima Vera,” a dark 
Florentine, whispering soft nothings to his love for the time under 
the shadow of a garden wall, though a little too obviously recalling 
Cabanel’s picture of “ Dante Reciting his Poem,” is an exceedingly 
clever drawing. “ Hypatia” (221), and “ A Study” (262), should 
both have been called Studies of Singularly Plain Ladies, painted: 
in an obstinately plain manner. 7 ; 

Miss Juliana Russell’s “Desdemona and Emilia” (58) and 
“Waiting” (93) deserve rather a word of encouragement than 
commendation, where there is so much to be unlearned in the 
overcharged colouring and complex draperies, elaborate without. 
motive. 

Mr. Richardson sketches picturesque figures admirably, but we 
look for more of the refinements and nuances of light and shade: 
and colour, which are natural to a rustic interior, than is to be found 
in (48) “A Highland Bagpiper Practising,” and (83) “ Interior of 
a Highland Cottage.” The same criticism applies to the clever 
sketches of dogs by Mr. Bottomley, and also to the figure of an old 
Castilian (252), by Mr. J. Burr. ; ms 

There are other drawings, such as “ Ite Donum venit Hesperus, 
by Jose Tapiro ; the Scene from the “ Vicar of Wakefield, by 
Mr. Pimwell (225); the “Escort” (87), by M. Pasquier ; and 
“M. le Curé” (226), by Mr. Lewis, which contribute to raise the 
character of the-exhibition above the level of mediocrity. 
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MUSIC. 


Herr Asert’s “Columbus: a Sea Piece, in form of a 
Symphony,” performed for the first time in this country at the- 
Crystal Palace Concert, on Saturday last, is an ambitious attempt 
at that style of characteristic instrumental music of whieh Beetho~ 
ven’s pastoral symphony is the highest and most successful ex- 
ample. The endeavour to convey by music alone, unaided by 
accompanying text, impressions of the outer world—that is, to 
make it an exponent of the material and actual rather than the 
ideal and sensational—is a dangerous application of the art, and one- 
which, carried to an extreme, is liable to convey an impression. of 
burlesque or caricature, instead of that earnestness and good faith 
without which there can be no hold on the imagination of the hearer. 
A good specimen of the trivial absurdity to which such productions. 
are apt to descend, is to be found in that old pianoforte piece in 
which our grandmothers used to delight, “‘The Battle of Prague, 
in which a thump on the feeble bass strings of an antique plano 
was accepted as representing a cannonade, while by other tricks we 
were treated to the “cries of the wounded.” Beethoven’s pastoral 
symphony, however, is suggestive rather than imitative, save in a few 
passages in the “ Rivulet” movement, where he has been betrayed 
into direct imitation of the notes of the cuckoo, the nightingale, 
and the quail—a species of literalness which is only justified by the 
genius with which it is accomplished. The magnificent storm move- 
ment also comes somewhat within the same category. No rules, how- 
ever, can be laid down for the highest order of genius and imagina- 
tion ; all that is desirable is to prevent similar efforts by smaller 
minds. “Great wits may gloriously offend,” &c. The pastoral sym- 
phony is an embodiment, in music, of the sublime sensations of a 
poetical mind under the influences of natural scenery and phenomena 
—the impressions of a grand genius finding their expression through 
the medium of music. Mendelssohn’s characteristic overtures, “ Isles 
of Fingal” and “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” and his. 
Scotch and Italian symphonies, are also grand musical pictures, n 
which the composer's art is legitimately employed to reflect the 
impressions made on his poetical temperament by the exte 
aspects of nature. Such works, however, as those of Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn are exceptional, and not to be taken as models 
by any but minds of an equally high order. Spohr has essayed 
similar flights in his symphonies, “The Power of Sound, 
“ Earthliness and Godliness,” and “ The Seasons ;” but beautiful 
as the music is, especially in the first work, Spohr had not depth 
and grasp sufficient, and his style was too mannered to cope W! 
subjects requiring genius of the very highest order, The imitations 
of mere rhythmical characteristics, as in Haydn’s symphony, “ 
Chasse,” and other such works, do not come within the mean- 
ing of these remarks. It will be seen, then, that Herr Aberts 
work is an effort, first, of questionable design; and next, 
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requiring very exceptional wers for any approach to success. 
That his symphony is clever—that it contains occasional 
effective passages and some good instrumentation, may be con- 
ceded; but that it will take a high or permanent rank among 
orchestral music may fairly be doubted. It has no signs of any 
spontaneous promptings of imagination, but appears to have been 
composed with labour, having that detached and piecemeal effect 
which shows the want of the continuity of thought which is an 
essential of composition. The first movement, without direct 
plagiarism, frequently reminds us of Mendelssohn’s overtures, 
‘Isles of Fingal” and “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” This 
first portion is entitled in the score, “Empfindung bei der Abfahrt;” 
in the programme, “ The Embarkation.” The scherzo, “ Seemann- 
streiben (“ Sailor Life”), is occasionally spirited and vigorous, but 
might just as well be entitled “Soldier Life,” or almost any other 
kind of life. The adagio, “ Abends auf dem Meere” (“ Evening 
at Sea”), is gloomy rather than poetical—and the last movement, 
“Gute Zeichen, Emporung, Sturm— Land” (or, according to the 
programme, “ New Hope, Contrary Winds, Mutiny, Storm, Land”), 


is by no means the best portion of the work. Altogether, the | 


impression, after one hearing of the symphony, is that it is a rather 
clever but diffuse and laboured piece—certainly not a musical 
poem, and assuredly not worthy of the eulogiums passed on it by 
some German critics. Still we are thankful to Herr Manns for 
producing it. If all his novelties do not turn up trumps, it is 


at least interesting to be enabled to hear and judge of works — 


which are exciting attention abroad. Preparations are already 
actively going on for the forthcoming Handel Festival, at the 
Crystal Palace, on the 26th, 28th, and 30th of June ; on the first 
of which days the “‘ Messiah” will be given; for the second day, 
selection will be made from various works of Handel, including 
the Coronation Anthem, “ Zadok the Priest,” in honour of the 
anniversary of her Majesty's Coronation ; and, on the last day, 
“Israel in Egypt” is to be performed. The preliminary rehearsal 
of some of the choruses last week at Exeter Hall was eminently 
satisfactory, and there appears every prospect of at least as great 
a success for the Festival of 1865 as that achieved on any former 
occasion. 

The Monday Popular Concerts have derived fresh interest from 
the return of Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti, whose value, whether 
as solo or quartet players, is felt both in their presence and in 
their absence. 

Several performances have been given during the week, at the 
manufactory of Messrs. Bishop & Starr, on a very fine organ just 
completed by those builders for the cathedral at Bombay. The 
instrument has three rows of keys, two octaves and two notes of 
pedals, upwards of sixteen hundred pipes, and thirty-eight stops. 
The quality of tone is very fine—far superior to the general product 
of that system of cheap contract work by which English organ- 
building has for many years been lowered from an art to a manu- 
facture. The powers and contrasts of the instrument were very 
effectively displayed by Mr. Frederick Archer and Mr. Hallett 
Sheppard. 

M. Félicie David’s three-act opera, “ Le Saphir,” was to be 
produced ot Wednesday last, at the Opéra Comique—with what 
result remains to be learned from the Paris journals of next week. 
The French version of Mozart’s “ Zauberfléte” (“La Flaite 
Enchantée”) recently produced at the Thédtre Lyrique, promises 
to be a permanent success with the Parisian public. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Mr. Tom Taytor’s five-act new play, called “ Settling-Day,” 
produced at the Olympic Theatre last Saturday, is-a very praise- 
worthy attempt to put something on the stage which is like the 
every-day life around us. It replaces the “Hidden Hand”—a 
Sensational drama of the worst of all schools—the arsenical—and 


gains much by force of contrast. The story is one of business-life, _ 


very perfect in all its details, and bearing a resemblance in its 
main features to a celebrated West-end fraudulent banker's case 
which startled the town about ten years ago. The characters are 
not all drawn with equal skill—one, a promoter of public com- 
panies, is a stage caricature, and the hero is nothing more than a 
very proper common-place individual, but all the literary talent of 
the author has been employed, very successfully, in sketching a 
canting villain—a new Dr. Cantwell. 


of another lady of similar impulses. The drama is arranged to 
introduce several elaborate pictures of real life—one a scene ata 
stockbroker’s in the city with a view of Capel Court, the other a 
Scene in a West-end banker’s parlour when the firm is in difficulties. 


he romance is the romance of the money-market, a little en-— 


cumbered with accessori hich are life-like, but not very | 
once for at ture. We have seen more sparkling productions bearing the names 


interesting. The dialogue is well-written, natural and easy, but a 
little redundant, a fault, however, which can be easily remedied. 


The first three acts give scope for much sound acting, but it is not — 


until near the close of the fourth act that any passionate outburst 
of feeling takes place. The last act is somewhat weak, both in 
situation and dialogue, and is merely a winding-up act in which 
many characters have to be disposed of. “ Settling-Day” derives 
much of its value from the careful and extremely natural manner in 
Which it is acted. Miss Kate Terry and Miss Foote, as the two 
ee ladies, and Mr. Horaee Wigan as the hypocritical 

nker, were admirable. We have never seen a less exaggerated 

















The heroine is a young wife — 


—amiable and self-sacrificing, whose character would have told character were delightful, and they were fully appreciated by a 


better if it had not been weakened by being coupled with that — 


representation of the Mawworm type than Mr. Wigan’s performance’ 
Miss Terry’s part is not what can be termed a great part, but it 
gives her a good as of showing her talent as an actress of 
serious comedy. The minor characters, of which there are many, 
were all excellently represented, and the stage management is 
worthy of the highest praise. 

The radical faults of this drama may be fatal to its prolonged 
success, in spite of the acting and stage arrangements. It wants a 
strong, central, undivided female interest ; the main interest is one 
of a disagreeable technical nature, turning on the fraudulent use of 
trust property—a matter which only lawyers can thoroughly under- 
stand and sympathize with. The play may, or may not be, tho- 
roughly original. We know of no drama or novel from which it 
has been drawn, and we believe that Mr. Tom Taylor is quite 
clever enough to have written it without such aid. It is more 


_ literary than dramatic. 


The revival of Sheridan Knowles’s play of the “ Love Chase” 


_ at the Adelphi Theatre has been very successful. It has filled the 


house, and has given several actors—new and old—an opportuni 
of distinguishing themselves. Mr. Benjamin Webster’s Wildrake 
—his original character—has lost nothing of its old humour ; and 
Mrs. Stirling’s only fault in Widow Green is, that she makes her 
too charming and too brilliant. Miss Simms, as Constance, tri- 
umphed over many natural defects, and astonished the audience by 
her unusual spirit and animation. It is always more pleasant to 
praise than to blame, and we are glad to accept her performance of 
this character, and that of Helen in the “ Hunchback,” as the 
starting point of a new career. A young lady (we believe one of 
the Henrade family), named Miss Sophie Young, made a promising 
first appearance at this house, in the part of Lydia. Her pronun- 
ciation is somewhat French and faulty, but this may be soon cor- 
rected. Mr. Stephenson’s Sir William Fondlove was rich and 
effective, and Mr. Billington and Mr. Ashley fill up the cast very 
creditably. 

Miss Bateman has returned to this theatre, after her illness, and 
now plays Julia, in the “ Hunchback,” three nights a week. 

The Prince of Wales honoured the Adelphi on Wednesday with a 
“command night,” and selected Sheridan Knowles’s ‘‘ Love Chase” 
and Mr. Hollingshead’s farce of “ The Birthplace of Podgers.” 
In the comedy, Mr. Webster, Mrs. Stirling, Miss Simms, Mr, 
Billington, and others appeared ; and in the farce Mr. Toole played 
his original character of Tom Crankey. The “ command” first sent 
was for Mr. Oxenford’s “ Stephen Digges” and the farce-—a com- 
pliment, in fact, to Mr. Toole. But the management, we believe, 
prevailed upon the Prince to select the other programme. 

Miss Bateman is announced to play Bianca in Dean Milman’s 
play of “ Fazio” at this theatre. 

The Prince of Wales’s visit to the Lyceum Theatre, last Satur- 
day, was not a full state visit, according to those who are learned 
in state etiquette ; but it was a very graceful and well-deserved 
compliment paid to Mr. Fechter. The Prince showed a retiring 
disposition in his box, which was not altogether gratifying to the 
audience. “ Ruy Blas” was specially commanded, and Mr. Fechter 
never acted better. 

Mr. Neil Warner (no relation of the late Mrs. Warner), a tra- 
gedian who has earned a considerable reputation in Australia, 
Liverpool, and Dublin, has made his first appearance in London, 
at the Marylebone Theatre. We have seen him in Shylock, and 
he appears to be a very conventional actor, with a full rich voice, 
and a correct intonation. There was nothing in his performance to 
distinguish him from a mass of second-rate tragedians, who have 
come fromm the provinces, and have gone back again. His manner 
is heavy ; and we should think he is not adapted for parts like 
Hamlet and Claude Melnotte. The play was very creditably put 
upon the stage, and witnessed by a good and attentive audience. 

Miss Helen Faucit has me AS to Drury Lane, and she a 
peared on Monday, in her favourite character of Imogen, Mr 
James Anderson has been engaged at this theatre to supply the 
place left vacant by the withdrawal of Mr. Creswick ; and Mr, 
Phelps has wisely given what we may call the juvenile tragedy to 
Mr. Walter Montgomery. 

Miss Helen Faucit has also appeared most successfully in 
Rosalind in “ As you Like it”—a part which she has not repre- 
sented in London, we believe, if we except a fragmentary perform- 
ance at this house for the benefit of one of the Shakespeare funds 
in 1863—since Mr. Macready’s manageme1t of Drury-lane Theatre. 
The humour, grace, and feeling which she threw into this charming 


large and sensibly behaved audience. The general cast of characters 
was very good, and the sylvan scenery most artistic. 

A new farce, by Messrs. Brough and Halliday, called “ Going to 
the Dogs,” was produced here on Monday night, at fifteen minutes to 
seven, to amuse the pit and gallery, while the stalls and boxes were 
being filled. It was played on a stage that looked almost as large 
as Salisbury Plain, and that was very sparingly dotted with furni- 


of these authors; but the trifle, supported as it was by Mr. 
Belmore and Miss Helen Howard, answered its purpose. 
A version of the popular French drama of “ Rocambole” has been 
roduced at Sadler's Wells, under the title of “ Baccarat; or, 
nave of Hearts.” Mr. IT. Mead and Miss Marriott, two excellent 
actors, have powerful parts in it, but it is put upon the stage ina 
somewhat penny-wise fashion. 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s new drama, “The Mariner's Compass,” 
which was to have been performed at the late Surrey Theatre, has 
been produced at Astley’s with great success. Mr, E. T. Smith 
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has spared no expense to give it due effect on the stage, and it is 
written and arranged with all its author's knowledge of theatrical 


requirements. The story is one of domestic and nautical life, the | 


scene is laid at the North Foreland, and there is an abundance of 
startling incidents. The acting is strong and tolerable. 
Mr. Sothern’s new burlesque-comedy, called “The Woman in 





Mauve,” will be produced at the Haymarket Theatre, on Saturday, — 


arch 18. The advertisement says that it will be in “ Three | 
Sr J in the museums side by side with “ Greek vases fretted with draw- 


Spasms ”—not acts—a term that can only be suggestive of the 
stomach-ache. ‘To make the matter worse, these words are repre- 
sented on the posters by distorted figures who seem to be in the 
last agonies of cholera. 

Mr. Boucicault’s new Irish drama, “ Arrah Na Pogue,” will most 
likely be produced at the Princess’s Theatre, on Monday, March 20. 


Dominick Murray. The play has been partly re-written since it 
was performed in Dublin, and Mr. Telbin has painted a great 
portion of the scenery. The music is by Mr. Levey. 

Mr. German Reed will change his entertainment next Wednes- 
day. “ The Rival Composers,” and “‘ The Bard and his Birthday,” 
will be withdrawn, and a dramatic production, called “ A Peculiar 
Family,” written by Mr. William seeder will be introduced in 
its place. 

Mr. Norton has given his final judgment in the Canterbury Hall 
case. He has decided that “ Hodge Podge” is a “ stage-play,” has 
imposed a nominal fine on Mr. Morton for performing it, and has 

ted a case for appeal. The application to the Lord Chamber- 
fain for a special licence, made on the recommendation of the ma- 
istrate, has not been acceded to. His lordship has declined to 
disturb the existing theatrical monopoly by giving permission for 
the performance of pantomimes, ballets, or operettas in any build- 
ing where the audience are provided with any social comforts in 
the auditorium. Mr. Strange’s Brussels carpet in the pit of the 
Alhambra, his tables and chairs, his waiters and couches, though 
not forbidden by any Act of Parliament, are distasteful to the Lord 
Chamberlain. A second summons has been obtained against Mr. 
Morton for representing a stage-play that has not been licensed by 
Mr. Donne—the official licenser. Mr. Locke, M.P., has moved for 
leave to introduce a bill to amend the law affecting theatres and 
other places of public amusement. The battle between the thea- 
trical monopolists and free-traders is now beginning. 








THE ART JOURNAL FOR MARCH. 


1 : 1° . . . 
eee, wt See meant is Sunbelt Seiehy Be tee tee | animus by which the writer was influenced. Had the statements 


on “‘ Harmony,” which is one of a series called the ‘“‘ Nomenclature 
of Pictorial Art,” contributed by the well-known painter of land- 


cape ee Syne rend Sor Be. Raakin's secend Cones ® | this mode of expressing its opinions, we cannot cheek it. 


series of essays, which he indulges his fancy in calling “The 
Cestus of Aglaia.” The two productions seem to us to illustrate 


Ruskin was permitted to see in real life, of “ gentle school girls” 
leaning over Charles Hallé as he played “Home, sweet home.” 
There is an ill-regulated whimsical treatment about the writing in 
this “ Cestus of Aglaia” that reminds one of the grim grotesques 
in old medieval carvings of the monks. Meaning there may be in 
them ; but it is the oddity and incongruity that strike the mind. 
Mr. Ruskin seems to delight in picturing “a lesson for futurity” 
in the placing of Cruikshank’s etchings of burglars and drunkards 


ings of the siege of Troy,” and Albert Durer’s “ Knight and 
Death.” Mr. Fairholt continues his interesting articles on medizyval 
rings; and the subject of the memoirs by Mr. and Mrs. Hall is 


Letitia FE. Landon, in which anyone can see that the circum- 
_ stances which most swayed her destiny are carefully concealed. 

The cast of characters will comprise Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault, Miss | 
Oliver, Mr. Henry Vandenhotf, Mr. John Brougham, and Mr. | 


rather forcibly how vainly a painter may try to explain the science | 


that underlies his art, and how, with similar futility, an artist in 
words may expend his breath in attempting to unfold the cesthetics 
of pictorial art. The painter labours with his pen through nine 
mortal columns over “ triads,” “ quadrates,” and “ primitives ;” calls 
it all “ chromatic science ;” throws in for effect the weighty names 
of Newton, Goethe, and Dr. Johnson, with a suggestion that Pro- 
fessor Tyndall might be induced to take the subject up ; and has 





SCIENCE. 








In a late number we called attention to a rather startling state- 
ment which appeared in the Lancet, to the effect that persons who 
partook of water containing the ova of tenia were immediately 
attacked by tape-worms. In exposing the error of our contem- 
porary, we alluded to the fact that, in arriving at the perfect or 
sexual form, the ovum of the tape-worm is obliged to pass through 
(among other phases) the conditions of proto-scolex and deuto-scolex. 
These stages of development never present themselves (as regards 
an individual tape-worm) in the animal in which the compound 
sexual strobila is found. Hence it may be concluded that an 
animal which swallows the ova of a tenia can only present the 
immature form of this parasite, and this will not be found in the 
intestinal canal, but in the depths of the tissues of the body. The 
writer in the Lancet, having seen our allusion to his blunder, 
replied to it in a leader of considerable length. In this, however, 
so far from admitting the ignorance of the writer of the paragraph 
in question, he proceeded to attack our terminology, and made the 
following remarks :— 


“The words proto-scolex and deuto-scolex, which the writer in THE 
Lonpon Review intended us to use, and bids us employ, have no 
meaning, and are truly typical only of scientific and philological 
sciolisin We may be pardoned, therefure, for repudiating the 
acquaintance of proto-scolex and deuto-scolex; and hope that the 
reviewer himself will no longer keep such bad company. He appears 
to have distorted pro-scolex into ‘ proto-scolex,’ and thence to have 
inferred deuto-scolex. They ave maggots peculiar to his own brain.” 


The tone of the foregoing passages sufficiently proves the 


contained in them been accurate, we hardly consider the style 
would have been admissible ; but if the Lancet chooses to —— 


happens, however, that its assertions are absolutely without founda- 
tion. In point of fact we are right, and our terminology is that of one 
of the most recent and distinguished writers upon the subject of 
geneagenesis. In the following paragraphs—which we copy from a 
treatise highly lauded by the Lancet itself—our position is most 


_ satisfactorily defended :—“En ce cas, la premiére forme sera 
| désignée par l’expression de proto-scolex, la deuxiéme par celle de 


evidently established nothing, for the simple reason, that no painter | 


can tell why he paints harmoniously. It can be of no great moment 
that he should, so long as “ the rules of thumb” are to be acquired 
without any of this “science ;” the practical answer to all which is, 
that all the great pictorial colourists—Raphael, Titian, Correggio, 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Ostade—were innocent of any laws of “ pris- 
matic harmony.” The one scientific and practical authority on 
harmony of colour—M. Chevreul—appears to have been over- 
looked. Mr. Ruskin’s text is “modesty ;’ but he arrives at the 
end of his little homily, after telling us that it is “the virtue of 
modes ”—“ a pretty little Marchande des Modes,” or “ Cinderella 
with slate pencil and yard measure” (how charming the 
allusion !) — without bringing it to bear on art. For this we 
must read the next of the “Cestus,” in the meantime trying 
to digest this axiom :—“The first function of Modesty is 
recognition of Place ; the second is recognition of Law ;” and this 
natural fact, that the bee, the lark, and “ the swallow, in that noisy 
but modestly upside-down Babel of hers under the eaves, with its 
unvolcanic slime for mortar,” and the two ants who are asking each 
other, at the turn of that little ants’-foot-worn path in the moss, 
lor via ¢ lor fortuna, are all working in “ happy consciousness” 
that their work is good. We always thought these creatures worked 
from “instinct,” and it would be a happy thing for us if all our 
painters and authors did the same. There are two ways of finding 
* sermons in stones, and books in the running brooks ;” we cannot 
say that Mr. Ruskin points out the right one for artists. He 
would make art the more excellent, the more it involves self- 
sacrifice and hard work—“ itself the witness of self-restraint and 
unwearied toil through all previous life.” In a word, this is ali 
sentimental nonsense. The sort of young-lady-like Carlyleism in 
which these essays are written, and the preposterous licence with 
which the author allows himself to wander from his subject, render 
them worthless for any practical purpose in art. Half of this 
chapter is taken up with a comparison between an etching of 
George Cruikshank’s, of burglars dancing on a pianoforte while one 
fellow thumps the keys with his fist, and a charming group Mr. 





deuto-scoler, et ainsi de suite, en faisant toujours entrer dans la 
composition du mot les noms tirés du grec, de maniére & indiquer 
la succession de générations.” * The writer in the Lancet not only 
denies that the expressions employed by us have been used by 
others, but he asserts that we have inferred the existence of the 
term proto-scolex from that of pro-scolex. Such a mistake on our 
part would hardly have been pardonable. No doubt the subject of 
the development of tape-worm is a difficult one, and the various tech~ 
nicalities employed by different writers are apt to confuse a novice. 
Indeed, we fear that the inference is all on the Lancet’s side, an 
the error into which it has fallen, though culpable, is one which, as 
M. De Quatrefages points out, beginners are peculiarly liable to. 
When speaking of Van Beneden’s terminology (which we ourselves 
consider objectionable), the French naturalist writes—‘‘ De la 
résulte parfois un peu de confusion dans lexposé de phénoménes. 
Another matter which has received, shall we say, the consideration 
of our contemporary, is that of the per-centage of successful opera- 
tions for ovariotomy in this country. The writer in the Lancet 
misquotes Dutoit’s figures, and fancies that he has overwhelmed 
us. If our readers will trouble themselves to examine Herr 
Dutoit’s tables, they will find that our contemporary has excluded 
all those cases in which total extirpation was not effe 

He says that more than 75 per cent. of successful cases of 
ovariotomy have been petpedied in this country, but he has 
not proved it. The figures which Dr. Clay, of Manchester, 


_ has given in his interesting communication to the pages of the 





Lancet, show only 68 per cent. of successful operations. We have 
no desire to quarrel with the Lancet upon a subject which is, after 
all, more within its province than ours ; but we are glad that our 
report of M. Kceberlé’s cases has led to such a thorough ventilation 
of the entire subject. We hope our contemporary may prove 
that British surgeons have achieved grander results than those of 
M. Keeberlé ; but we regard the following statement, which ap- 
pears in Dr. Clay’s paper, as rather confirmatory of our origim 

remarks—“ Independent of operations in private practice, maby 
have been performed in large hospitals, and I think I may say 





* “* Métamorphoses de |’ Homme et des Animaux,” par A. De Quatrefages. Paris: 
Bailliére et Fils, 1862. 
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with deplorable fatality; indeed, I know of one where no less 
than fourteen cases have been operated on, and not one successful !” 
Those of our readers who are anxious to know more of M. 
Keeberlé’s cases, will find them most ably and carefully reviewed 
in the Medical Times and Gazette, and to that impartial and well- 
conducted journal we think too much praise cannot be awarded for 
the manner in which, without leaning toward either side, it has 
analysed the report of the continental operator. 

Another point upon which the Lancet has attacked us is our use of 
hybrid terms—tbat is, words compounded of roots borrowed from 
more than one language. We plead guilty to employing such expres- 
sions, but we do not consider that any blame can be attached to us 


on that score, Scientific men frequently coin technicalities composed | 


of Latin and Greek roots combined, and these become justified by 


usage. 
term as “ deuto-scolex” has been devised. But since the Lancet is 


As we have already shown, it is not our fault that sucha | 


determined to be rigorously classical, may we ask why it so unhesita- | 


tingly adopts the use of the hybrid word ovuriotomy? Tous it seems 
ungenerous to quibble over terms, when the facts of the case may be 
easily dealt with. Would it not have been more philosophic upon 
the part of the writer in the Lancet to have candidly confessed his 
mistake, than to have confined himself exclusively to an ill-directed, 


and, as we have shown, absurd attack upon the terms in which we | 


expressed our views ? 








Screntiric Mrrtincs.—Monday: Society of Arts, at 8 p.m. 
Cantor Lectures. ‘On the Application of Geology to the Arts and 
Manufactares.’’—By Professor Ansted. Royal Geographical Society, 
at 8} p.m. 1. “On Stereoscopic Maps, taken from Models, of Moun- 
tainous Countries.” —By F. Galton, Esq., F.R.S. 2. “ On the Gradual 
Desiccation of South-Western Africa.”—By James Fox Wilson, Esq. 
Tuesday: Zoological Society of London, at 8.30 p.m. 1. “ On 
New or Rare Birds’ Eggs.” —By Mr. A.Newton. 2. “On New Species 
of Mollusks.’—By Dr. P. P. Carpenter. Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, at 8 p.m. 
the Interception of the Sewage from the River Thames.”—By J. W. 
Bazalgette, M. Inst. C.E. Wednesday : Society of Arts, at 8 p.m. 
“On Marine Engines from 1851 to the Present Time.’—By Mr. 
Burgh. 











MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





Tue quotation of gold at Paris is about 2 per mille premium, 
and the short exchange on London is 25°15 per £1 sterling. On 
comparing these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 103d. 
per ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is about 3-10ths 
per cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 


the short exchange on London is 13°53 per £1 sterling. Standard 
gold at the English Mint price is therefore about 2-10ths per cent. 
dearer in London than in Paris. 

The transactions in Colonial Government securities included 
Canada 6 per Cents. (Jan. and July, 1877-84) at 88 ; 5 per Cents. 
(June and July), 772; Cape of Good Hope 5 per Cents., 93}; New 
South Wales 5 per Cents. (1888-92), 91} 2; Nova Scotia 6 per 
Cents. (1875), 95 ; Queensland 6 per Cents., 103; Victoria 6 per 
Cents. (April and Oct.), 108} } 3. 

: United States 6 per Cent. Bounds, 5-20 years (1882), fetched 
5323. , 

‘Lhe foreign stock market has been heavy. The Confederate Loan 
has experienced a fresh fall of 2 to 3 per cent. Turkish Consolidés 
show a relapse of %, the late rise having occasioned realisations. 
Brazilian Bonds were a little more offered. A reduction of 1 per 
cent. has also occurred in Chilian 4} per Cents. and Peruvian Bonds, 
+ in Spanish 3 per Cents, and } in Spanish Certificates and 
Passive, as well as in Mexican and Greek Bonds. 
some inquiries for Venezuela Bonds of 1864. The scrip of the 
Italian Loan shows little recovery. 





Finance, Imperial Mercantile Credit Association, and Hudson’s 
Bay, 2s. 6d. per share ; Berlin Waterworks, 9} 3, and East London 
ditto, 123; East aud West India Dock, 1334, and London and St. 
Katbarine, 674 } ; Bombay Gas, 6} 4; ditto (New), 3} 4; British 
Provincial, 29} 30}; European (New), 74; Great Central, 17; 
Imperial (Debentures), 199 ; Imperial Continental, 86 53 ; London, 
80 1; Phoenix, 89; Surrey Consumers, 15} 3}; ditto (New), 7}; 
United General, 38? 8 ; Westminster Chartered, 78} 8? ; Western, 
16}; ditto (C), 6} ¥. 

With reference to the market for American securities, Mr. E. 
F. Satterthwaite reports as follows :—‘‘ We have to report an 
active market in London for American securities since the arrival 
of the news reporting the fall of Charleston, and the decline in 
premium on gold at New York. United States 5.20 Bonds have 
been in strong demand, and an advance on the week had been 
established of 2} per cent. ; they close firm at 53}. Llinois and 
Erie shares have found free purchasers at an improvement of 1 dol. 
tol} dol. There have been numerous and considerable purchases 
of Atlantic and Great Western, first and second mortgage bonds 
having the coupon due Ist April, the market being cleared of all! 
offering at recent quotations. The demand for debenture scrip to 
close ‘ bear’ sales continues, and 7 premium has been reached.” 

The following are the latest recorded prices of business trans- 
acted in Insurance Companies’ shares :—Commercial Union, 9 83 ; 
Guardian, 502; London, 46 ; North British and Mercantile, 17§ ; 
Phoenix, 140; London and Lancashire Fire, 24; London and 
Provincial Marine, 3} 3; Ocean Marine, 234; Union, 2706; 


_ Thames and Mersey Marine, 7}; and Universal Marine, 5§ 6. 


The amount of Government bills on India for which tenders will 
be received at the Bank of England on the 15th instant will be 
Rs.30,00,000, £300,000. 

The absorption of the private banking business of Messrs. 


_ Call, Marten, & Co., of Bond-street, by Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, 


“On the Metropolitan System of Drainage, and | 


& Co., of St. James’s, has been announced. The country business 
at St. Alban’s is to be carried on by Mr. Marten with a new 


_ partner. 


The prospectus has been issued of the South African Land and 
Finance Company, with a capital of £500,000, in £25 shares, one- 
half to be issued in the first instance. The object of the Company 
is to assist in developing the resources of South Africa. As a basis 
of their operations the directors have provisionally agreed to pur- 
chase certain valuable lands in the astern province of the Cape 
Colony and in the Orange River Free State. A portion of these 
lands is under cultivation, but the greater part is reserved for 
grazing purposes. 

The Wallachian Petroleum Company (Limited), with a capital 
of £200,000, propose to issue 4,000 A shares, entitled to a pre- 


; | ferential dividend of 74 per cent. guaranteed out of first proiits 
By advices from Hamburg the price of gold is 425 per mark, and | . Se aoa ‘2 P g P : 


There were | 


with rateable participation in further profits. The Company was 
established twelve months since, and have hitherto disposed of 
their produce in a crude state. The directors expect much larger 
profits by refining the oil before bringing it into the market. _ 

Our coal exports made considerable progress last year, having 
amounted to 8,800,120 tons, against 8,275,212 tons in 1863, 
8,301,852 tons in 1862, 7,855,115 tons in 1861, 7,321,832 tons 
in 1860, 7,006,949 tons in 1859, 6,529,483 tons in 1858, §,737,718 
tons in 1857, 5,879,779 in 1856, and 4,976,902 tons in 1855. 
Comparing 1864 with 1855, we thus see that an advance of 
3,823,518 tons has been made in the exports of coal during the 
last ten years. . 

A Parliamentary return lately issued shows that the quantity of 
malt used in the brewing of beer for sale in England during 1864 
was 40,099,857 bushels. During 1863 it was 37,453,842 bushels, 
and during 1862 and 1861 it was 35,424,061, and 34,942,918 bushels 


_ respectively. In Scotland, the number of bushels was 1,541,138 


during 1861 ; 1,635,777 during 1862 ; 1,838,257 during 1863 ; and 
2,021,424 during 1864. In Ireland, the number of bushels was 
2,867,354 during 1861 ; 2,336,379 during 1862 ; 2,412,710 during 


| 1863 ; and 2,597,095 during 1864. 


The closing (but in some cases nominal) quotations for shares in | 


new undertakings are subjoined :—Metropolitan District Railways, 
44 to 5 prem. ; General Irrigation of France, } to 4 prem. ; Rio 
de Janeiro Gas, 2 to 2 prem.; Varna Railway, 2} to 25 prem. ; 
China Steam and Labuan Coal, 14 to 1 dis. ; West London Ware- 
houses and Wharves, 2 to 1} prem.; Dagenham Docks, par to 
1 prem. ; Sea and River Marine, 1 to 2 prem. ; and Regent’s Park 
Estate, par to 1 prem. 

The market for Railway shares has presented a dull appearance, 


and prices were depressed. Great Eastern (East Anglian Stock), | 
Great Northern (A Stock), Metropolitan, and Birmingham and — 


Derby receded 1 per cent.; Great Western, London, Chatham, and 


Dover, and Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 4 ; South- | 


Eastern, Lancashire and Yorkshire, and Midland, } ; Great Eastern 
(Ordinary Stock) improved 4 per cent. In preference stocks the 
dealings were in Great Eastern (Eastern Counties Extension, 
No. 1), 105 ; Great Northern 5 per Cents. (redeemable at 5 per 
cent. prem.), 105 4 ; Great Western 5 per Cents. Redeemable, 104] ; 
do. South Wales 4 per Cents., 90; North-Eastern 4 per Cents., 
903 ; and South-Eastern (Reading Annuities, £1. 0s. 6d.), 22. 

Ihe business transacted in miscellaneous shares has been to an 
average extent. The principal feature in prices was an Improve- 
ment of £2 per share in Union Marine Insurance ; Quebrada Land, 
Rail, and Mining, 10s.; Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of England, 

ptian Commercial and Trading and City of Milan Improve- 
ments, 2s. 6d. ; Peninsular and Oriental Steam (New) declined £1 
per share ; London Financial Association, 5s. ; General Credit and 


In the port of London last week the general business continued 
dull. At the Custom-house only 134 vessels were reported as 
having arrived from foreign ports; there was one from Ireland, 
but no colliers. The entries outward amounted to 112, and those 
cleared to 97, of which 13 were dispatched in ballast. The depar- 
tures for the Australian colonies have been four vessels—viz., two 
to New Zealand, one to Launceston, and one to Sydney—with a 


tonnage of 2,604. 








Tue Treaty of Commerce and Navigation and the Literary Conven- 
tion concluded between France and the Hanse-Towns will come into 
operation on the Ist of July. 

Accorp1NG to an Imperial decree the interest on Treasury Bonds is 
reduced to 3 and 3} per cent. from the 6th instant. 

At Shanghae the exchange has experienced the important rise of 
14d. On the other hand, the Canton exchange -has declined id., the 


| Bombay 4., and the Calcutta $d. The former movement is against, 


while the latter variations are in favour of England. At Calcutta the 
rate of discount has advanced 1 per cent. 

THE directors of the East Indian Railway Company have announced 
that they are prepared to receive applications at par to the extent of 
£1,200,000, for 5 per cent. debentures, for five years, and renewable at 


| the option of the holder for a second term of five years. These deben- 


oe 


tures will also carry the option of conversion into shares. Payment of 
both principal and interest is guaranteed by the Secretary of State for 
India. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


NAPOLEON’S “ JULIUS CASAR.”* 


Tue first volume of the long-expected “ Life of Julius Cesar” 
has at length made its public appearance, and we cannot but think 
that it will be received with a certain measure of disappointment. 
Expectation had been raised so very high, that the book could 
hardly come up to all that anticipatory panegyric had imagined or 
asserted of it. Asa history of Julius Czesar, down to the time of 
his receiving the government of Gaul, it is no doubt very complete, 
and sufficiently careful ; but still it does not substantiate its claim 
to that title of facile princeps among histories, which its great 
subject won among generals and among statesmen. It was not, 
however, as a history of Cesar that the world expected it so 
eagerly, but rather as a key to the mind which rules the people of 
France. What Cesar did, we knew before; but every one was 
anxious to see how the modern Cesar would represent the old 
Roman’s thoughts and motives. All curiosity on this point is 
satisfied very fully, and the reader is favoured with a view of the 
inner workings of that great soul which saved Rome from itself. 
But it is difficult to read the Emperor’s narrative impartially : there 
is a sort of self-consciousness apparent, or seemingly apparent, in 
many of the Imperial reflections and suppositions ; and we are 
irresistibly impelled to believe that Charles Louis Napoleon has, 
on more than one occasion, been present before the writer's eye, 
when he tells of the motives and aims of Caius Julius Cesar. This 
is precisely what the world expected ; and if we say that the book 
will probably be received with some disappointment, it is because 
there is not in it that absolute accuracy which was to have 
dominated the critical element in the reviewer's task ; and also 
because there are discernible here and there those signs of enigma, 
or of cloudiness, which are useful, indeed, in State papers and in 
speeches from an Imperial throne, but are out of place in such a 
work as the present. 

The Emperor does not approve of the unphilosophical method of 
history which criticizes the deeds of a man, and, by his deeds 
judging of his motives, scans him in detail. He complains that— 


** Caesar is represented, from an early age, as already aspiring to 
the supreme power. If he opposes Sylia, if he disagrees with Cicero, 
if he allies himself with Pompey, it is the result of that far-sighted 
astuteness which divined everything with a view to bring everything 
under subjection. If he throws himself into Gaul, it is to acquire 
riches by pillage, or soldiers devoted to his projects; if he crosses the 
sea to carry the Roman eagles into an unknown country, but the con- 
quest of which will strengthen that of Gaul, it is to seek there pearls 
which were believed to exist in the seas of Great Britain. If, after 
having vanquished the formidable enemies of Italy on the other side 
of the Alps, he meditates an expedition against the Parthians, to 
avenge the defeat of Crassus, it is, as certain historians say, because 
activity was a part of his nature, and that his health was better when 
he was campaigning. If he accepts from the Senate with thankful- 
ness a crown of laurel, and wears it with pride, it is to conceal his 
bald bead. .... Since Suetonius and Plutarch, such are the paltry 
interpretations which it has pleased people to give to the noblest 
actions. But by what sign are we to recognise a man’s greatness ? 
By the empire of his ideas, when his principles and his system 
triamph in spite of his death or defeat .... 

“The preceding remarks (the Emperor continues) sufficiently ex- 
plain the aim I have in view in writing this history. This aim is to 
prove that, when Providence raises up such men as Cesar, Charle- 
magne, and Napoleon, it is to trace out to peoples the path they ought 
to follow ; to stamp with the seal of their genius a new era; and to 
accomplish in a few years the labour of many centuries.” 


We have been tempted to continue this quotation further than 
we had intended, in order that the Emperor might himself explain, 
once for all, the object of his book. But it is rather with the earlier 
part of it that we are concerned. That “far-sighted astuteness” 
with which Cesar—and more than one Casar—has been credited, 
is brought very prominently forward on frequent occasions through- 
out this history ; indeed, the Emperor claims it for his hero in some 
rather doubtful cases ; so that why he should complain that others 
have done the same, it is difficult to see. He claims it, we say, in 
some doubtful cases. For instance, when the tribune Metellus 
Nepos proposed that Pompey and his army should be recalled, in 
order to protect the citizens from being put to death without a 
trial—for so the popular reaction declared that the accomplices in 
the conspiracy of Catiline had been—and when, in consequence, 
Metellus was forced, by the turbulence of the senatorial party, to 
fly to the army, and Cvesar to resign the preetorship, and shut him- 
self up in his own house, a large body of the populace assembled 
before the ex-prator’s doors, and threatened a tumult if he did not 
resume his office. Cesar persuaded them not to break the laws, 
and the grateful Senate, which had met in panic on the news of 
the impending riot, sent for him, thanked him, and reinstated him 
in the prxtorship. On this the biographer remarks :— 


** Jt was thus that Cosar maintained himself within the pale of the 
law, and obliged the Senate to overstep it. This body, heretofore so 
firm, and yet so temperate, no longer shrank from extraordinary acts 
of authority ; a tribune and a praetor were at the same time obliged to 
fly from their arbitrary proceedings.” 


Here we are clearly meant to understand that Cesar carried his 
deliberate point by obliging the Senate to overstep the pale of the 
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law, and drive him to seek safety from their violence in his own 
house. This surely was far-sighted enough, and astute enough, to 
warrant historians in attributing those qualities to Cesar. But the 
fact is that his triumph did not consist in this, for evidently the 
tide of events was too strong for him at the moment ; it consisted 
rather in his being able to make political capital of the violation of 
the laws, and so to oblige the Senate to return to a due observance 
of them. No doubt it was eventually to Cesar’s interest that the 
Senate should lose the confidence of its my gt: ; but it is going 
rather too far to suppose that in this case he had been scheming to 
lead them into a line of conduct which should have that effect. 
Whatever may be the meaning of the passage in the Preface, 
which we have given at length, it is clear from the perusal of the 
book itself that the Emperor—even beyond other writers—sees in 
Cesar a universally farsighted and astute politician, from his 
earliest manhood quietly and resolutely moving up, step by step, 
to his ultimate pre-eminence. 

A natural impulse will probably send many readers to that por- 
tion of the book which treats of Catiline. As did Napoleon L, 
in the “ Mémorial de Sainte-Heléne,” so does now Napoleon IIL, 
writing from the palace of the Tuileries, find much to say for the 
conspirator. They both believe that the story of his intention to 
deliver Rome to pillage was an utter fabrication ; and the nephew 
goes further still than the uncle in holding that Catiline must have 
proclaimed some great or generous idea, else he would never have 
had such a following as he secured. He sees among the insurgents 
a burning faith and a genuine fanaticism. Many sons and sena- 
tors, he says, and, among others, Aulus Fabrius, were arrested 
on their way to join the rebel army, and were put to death by their 
fathers. Nearly all the Roman youth favoured the bold conspi- 
rator. But, in the first place, we know of no authority for the 
assertion that many sons of senators were put to death by order of 
their fathers. It is true that Aulus Fabrius was so put to death, 
and the histories of the time remark upon it with surprise, as 
having excited neither praise nor blame ; but who the many others 
were we are left without the means of knowing. And, as to the 
support which Catiline’s cause received among the young men of 
the higher classes of Rome, we take it that in this there was no 
very strong testimony to its goodness. The youth of Rome had 
little to lose beyond the burden of their debts and the responsi- 
bilities of their dissipation ; and they looked upon the matter as 
a lottery, combining unusual excitement with the chance of a 
great prize. The arch-gambler was well qualified for his post, both 
from his vast natural powers, and from the gnawing consciousness 
that he had utterly misapplied them. He threw for an immense 
stake, and the youth of Rome went in with him. Whether he 
was sufficiently bad to come up in all points to the diabolical 
rascal painted by Cicero’s abusive invective, is really beside the 
question. The rehabilitation of the political character of such a 
man is a very dangerous step; it is to assume that a bad man 
meant well, and then to preach that the end justifies the means. 
It is true that in set phrase the Emperor repudiates this doctrine. 
He admits that “ Catiline was guilty of an attempt to overthrow 
the laws of his country by violence ; but ”—is this an exculpatory 
but 2—“ in so doing he was only following the examples of a 
Marius and aSylla..... Yet would his success have been a 
misfortune ; a permanent good can never be the production of 
hands that are not clean.” For the sake of France, we are sorry to 
hear it. 

The view which the Emperor takes of the conduct of Cesar in 
connection with this conspiracy, and the debate upon the sentence, 
is a very sound and just view. He represents Cesar as irresistibly 
roused to some sympathy with aims which had so much in common 
with the bent of his own mind, but he entirely acquits him of all 
complicity in the plot itself. The pretor’s speech in favour of 
moderation in the punishment of the conspirators, he characterizes— 
as it well deserves to be characterized—as a mine of wisdom for 
future rulers, full of valuable hints as to the blind impolicy of 
undue severity towards political offenders, especially if they have 
headed a popular cry. 

Another important part of Cwsar’s political history was the 
indictment of Rabirius for the slaughter of the tribune Satugninus, 
and here the biographer appears to be confused and inaécurate. 
It was, in fact, an awkward affair to defend, and, intentionally or 
otherwise, there is swppressio vert at a critical point in the case. 
The slaughter had been perpetrated thirty-seven years before, when 
Saturninus, who was in arms against the Senate, was slain in @ 
tumult after he had given himself up on condition his life was 
saved. One Sceon, a slave, had declared himself the man who 
struck the blow, and the Senate had rewarded him, and given him 
his freedom. Why, then, accuse Rabirius? The Emperor sup- 
presses Scxwon entirely, and says that Rabirius boasted of having 
killed Saturninus. This is convenient, but it is scarcely history. 
Again, “the affair,” we are told, “was brought, according to 
ancient usage, before the decemvirs.” Now there is a difference 
between decemvirs and duwmvirs, and it was the duwmviri perduel- 
lionis who was appointed, by the obsolete statute which the 
accusers resuscitated, to try such cases. These duumvirs were 
Cesar and his cousin Lucius, who condemned Rabirius in spite of 
Cicero’s defence, the orator declaring that he only wished Rabirius 
had killed the tribune, for, if a slave could get his freedom for 
having done the deed, what might not a Roman knight have ex- 
pected as areward? The sentence of death was on the point of 
being confirmed by the people, to whom an appeal had been made, 
when Rabirius was saved by another obsolete method, dating from 
the times when the territory of Rome reached only a few miles 
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from her gates. In those times, the removal of the flag from the Janicu- 


lum gave signal of the approach of an enemy, when the people rushed | 


from their occupations, whatever they might be, to man the walls ; 
and from this it came to pass that in somewhat later times the 
removal of the flag involved a suspension of all legal business. 
This was the device adopted by Metellus Celer, and the Emperor 
describes it as a stratagem on his part to arrest the course of justice ; 
but the more intelligible explanation—by which alone Cesar’s con- 
duct can be justified—is that the whole thing was pre-arranged, and 
that Cesar and his friends had no other object in view than to 
teach the Senate that for the future they must not violate the 
laws which protected the persons of citizens even in times of 
popular excitement, when the ancient formula had directed the 
Consuls to see “that the Republic receive no injury.” Cvzesar 
could have had no wish to destroy Rabirius, a harmless old man, 
whose avariciousness was the only noticeable feature of his 
character. But he was willing to inspire him with fear, imagining 
that it could do not him much harm, while it would administer 
a useful warning to the Senatorial faction. 

It is impossible to read this Imperial book without feeling very 
great interest in it from first to last ; and, though the original lan- 
guage is too clearly visible through its English dress, and some 
sentences are obscure, and a few ungrammatical, it will commend 
itself strongly to all who have become accustomed to the historical 
style of French writers. There are utterances in it which bear 
directly upon the present state of the political world, as when the 
Emperor speaks of “ that eternal barrier which for ever separates 
the children of the same country, after blood has once been shed” 
in civil war. And there is, as we have said, much self-consciousness, 
both as regards the First and the Third Napoleon. “Great causes,” 
we are told, “need an historical figure to personify their interests 
and tendencies. The man once adopted, his faults, his very crimes, 
are forgotten, and his great deeds alone remembered.” This is the 
sort of historical criticism which the Emperor would have applied 
to Cesar and Napoleon, to that Napoleon who “solved great 
questions, calmed passions, and gave legitimate satisfactions to 
peoples by the first Empire,” as well as to the Napoleon of the 
second Empire. Again, we are told emphatically, and told again, 
that, when Pompey and Crassus came to the consulship, Italy had 
been & prey to intestine convulsions for sixty-three years. What 
might be the mystic meaning of the sixty-three years was an 
enigma, until the idea suggested itself that, possibly, in the course 
of his arithmetical studies, the Emperor may have come to subtract 
1789 from 1852, 

It will become more possible than it now is to take a large grasp 
of the Imperial conception of the character of Czesar, when the 
remainder of the history shall lay him before us in the later years 
of his life. We lose sight of him for the present after the exile of 
Cicero, not having—so the Emperor tells us—his plans defined, his 
schemes arranged, his instruments all prepared, as some historians 
have said. Previous biographers are accused of error in attributing 
to him an absolute prescience of the future, a faculty of directing 
men and things at his will, and of,rendering each one, unknow- 
ingly, the accomplice of his profound designs. But we cannot help 
thinking that the whole tone of the Emperor's book is rather 
favourable than adverse to the opinions of such historians. Fate, 
however, rather than the will of man, is his idea of the “ Providence 
that shapes our ends.” “ When Destiny is driving a state of things 
towards an aim, there is, by a law of fate, a concurrence of all 
forces in the same direction.” 








ESSAYS ON RELIGION AND LITERATURE* 


Some people are beginning to think that the mania for religious 
discussion is going too far. Many who are disposed to feel some 
Satisfaction at the thoughts of the age being turned to such 
exalted subjects as fall within the province of theology, are yet 
startled at the rapid diffusion of such speculations, no less than at 
the eccentric turn which not a few of them are taking. An un- 
wholesome appetite for this department of controversy has 
unquestionably been generated within the present decade of the 
nineteenth century. In the drawing-room no less than the study, 
in public speeches and private conversation alike—to say nothing 
of the pulpits and the lecture-rooms, at no time, perhaps, wholly 
indisposed to theological agitation—in essays, and novels, and 
poems, religious questions are incessantly being broached and 
debated, not, after all, with any very definite aim, but simply 

cause such questions seem, by some undiscoverable law, to have 


come to the surface of general society, and men can hardly help | 
_ an excellence too pure to be appreciated by the world. There is a 


speaking of what is the object of so much thought and the centre 
of so much interest. Where it is all to end does not appear. A 
few anxious persons are longing for the theological fever to be put 
& stop to, no matter how; they are disposed to welcome even a 
European war, if it will only succeed in drawing off people’s minds 
from the engrossing attractions of religious discussion. As the 
illustrious author of “Maud,” ten years ago, sighed for a French 
iMvasion to make Englishmen less covetous, some now-a-days are 
inclined to recommend a war with Germany or America to make 
us less theological. Nor is it only in the various churches and 
Sects of Protestantism that this agitation is noticeable ; there is a 
considerable stirring in the Roman Catholic world as well, excited 
ia great measure by some of the later acts and utterances of 
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Protestant Christianity. As evidence of this, we should not 
merely refer to the recent scream of terror and execration poured 
forth in the last Encyclical of the Sovereign Pontiff, the reckless 


| and defiant tone of which is calculated to produce nothing but 














ridicule, and indicates nothing but weakness. We would rather 
refer to such works as the one which stands at the head of our 
notice for signs of awakened activity of thought, of an eagerness 
on the part of the Romish Church to lead the attack on an infidel 
age, to confront learning with learning, argument with argument, 
and not to content itself with noisy denunciation or windy phrases 
about the “infallibility of the Church.” 

The origin of this volume of essays is somewhat remarkable. It. 
appears that in Rome, since the very beginning of the present 
century, there has existed an “ Academia,” whose object it is, by 
writings and discussions, “ to defend the Catholic and Christian 
religion.” In 1861 (the year after the appearance of “ Essays and 
Reviews”), application was made, from certain leading Roman 
Catholics in England, to the President of the Society in Rome, for 
permission to found and affiliate a similar “ Academia” in their 
own country. This having been granted, a society of 100 members 
was formed, and has continued to meet for three years. It is before 
this association that the essays contained in the present volume were 
delivered, and they are now edited by Dr. Manning, the president. 
of the society. In a volume which comprises writings frum the 
Eee of Cardinal Wiseman and Dr. Manning, Mr.*Vakeley and 

r. Edward Lucas, no one could be surprised at the manifestation 
of much literary ability. There is no lack of originality, eloquence, 
and power of many kinds, about some of these essays ; but for 
modesty and pretension, gentleness of tone, Christian sympathy and 
forbearance, we search their pages almost in vain. Not that ail 
the essays are distinguished by an equal bitterness and intolerance. 
What is usually said of perverts has not wholly been borne out in 
this volume. While those who, at Rome and elsewhere, have 
listened to Dr. Manning’s vehement denunciations of the Church 
which once valued and honoured him, will not be surprised at the 
uncharitable and passionate temper of his contribution to this 
volume, they will discover an agreeable contrast in the essay of 
Mr. Oakeley on the Position of a Catholic minority in a Non-Catholic 
country, the spirit of which may be illustrated by some words 
occurring towards its end :—“ I know of no more miserable feature 
in the spirit which I have called sectarian than the readiness to 
make, what may be called ‘ controversial capital,’ out of the 
mistakes or humiliations of those who are divided off from us.” It 
were well if Dr. Manning would lay to heart these wise and good 
words, and take from them the lesson which he needs more than 
any of his fellow-secessionists. 

The general objects of the society and its publications are 
certainly somewhat ambitious. To reconcile science and religion, 
to recall truths to their one centre, and men to the One, Immu- 
table, Infallible Truth, are the first tasks of the English branch of 
the Roman Academia. We must wish better success to these lofty 
designs ia England than, from what we know of Italy, they appear 
to have met with there. But, as is usually the case, these Roman 
Catholic writers have a happy knack of closing their eyes tu the 
failure of their system where it has been tried under the most 
favourable circumstances, and have no scruple in recommending 
for other diseased subjects the same remedies which most people 
feel have only intensified the malady elsewhere. Rome is the seat. 
and centre of truth, England is the stronghold of heresy and un- 
belief; nothing but a return to the Pope and the doctrines of the 
Encyclical can (it appears) save her from self-surrender, to the 
“ brutal philosophy ” the creed of which is, “ There is no God, and 
the ape is our Adam.” Such, in brief, are the opinion and advice 
of Dr. Manning regarding the Church and country of England. 
Protestantism, we are informed, has “ everywhere run the career of 
300 years, which,” our author boldly asserts, “is usually permitted 
to an heresy. In Germany it has passed off into partial or com- 
plete neology; in Switzerland and France, extensively into 
Socinianism; in England, into a congeries of irreconcilable 
heterodoxies which are in a perpetual flux.” Dr. Manning seems 
positively jubilant as he contemplates through the magnifying 
power of his imagination the shortcomings of one great branch of 
Christianity. As might be supposed, all is satisfactory within his 
own. In the definition of the Immaculate Conception, he traces. 
the “expansion” of his Church. In the spirit and language of 
the Encyclical he recognises a “ dignified attitude of calm in the 
midst of the religious confusion and dissolution which is around 
it.” He is convinced of the superior attractiveness and ultimate 
triumph of the principles of the Vatican, undisturbed by whet he 
does not scruple to call “the whole continental revolution against 
the Holy See,” which, we conclude, must have been generated by 


at deal more in the same strain to be found among these essays ; 
but these gentlemen must excuse us if we decline to accept their 
representations of the condition of Protestant Christianity. Those 
are certainly the last people to be judges of its worth and destiny 
who can see in it no more than “a form of politics, a plea for soci 


hostility to the Catholic religion, and for revolutionary diplomacy 


| 


against the Catholic Church.” It is reserved for Roman Catholic. 
ecclesiastics to see no flaw, noteven the faintest shadow of imper- 
fection, in their Church and its administrators ; with them, the 
admission of one defect would spoil the whole. Protestants, how- 
ever, whether in England or Germany or France, are content with 
an ideal which they aspire to, but of which they_are ever ready to 
acknowledge they fall far short. They do not conceal their desire 
for more unity here, more exact organization there ; for a greater 
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fixity of belief in one country, a more comprehensive system in 
another ; but, while they are modest and truthful enough to own 
their deficiencies, Dr. Manning is over-sanguine in imagining any 
wish on their part to supply them from Catholic sources, or that 
the people of England “are already beginning to recognise the 


voice of his Church as the pleading of truth, charity, and common- | 


sense.” At all events, it must be said that these supposed cha- 
racteristics of the system have not in this essay been manifested 
by its champion. 


The best essay in point of style, logic, and definiteness of aim, — 


appears to us to be the last, from the pen of Mr. Lucas. There is 
little or no asperity of tone in it, and the several points are worked 
out with much clearness and ingenuity. At the same time, the 
strongest spirit of Ultramontanism pervades the whole, and never 
were more daring claims put forward in the name of their Church 


by an Innocent or Gregory in the height of their power than may | 


be found in these pages of Mr. Lucas. It would appear that 
Count de Montalembert, in a speech not long ago delivered at 
Malines, propounded, as the motto for the Roman Catholic Church 
of the future, “ L’Eglise libre dans Etat libre.” This, as we might 


expect, by no means suits the Ultramontane view of things; and | 


against the Count’s programme and its tendencies, Mr. Lucas sets 
forth what he considers the true position and just claims of the 
“ Infallible Church.” The mere idea of the Church receiving any- 


thing from the State, or basing its own liberties upon those of the | 
State, seems utterly degrading to Mr. Lucas. Law, society, letters, | 
even conscience herself, are the creations of the Church ; how then | 


can she owe any obligation to her offspring and her inferior? 
Besides, “nearly every State,” says Mr. Lucas somewhat sweepingly 


“is infidel ;” how then can Christ bow to Belial? Human govern- | 
ment, too, is only an art based on experience, whereas Christian | 


government is a science based on revelation. Statesmen are men 


of limited views shackled by expediency ; whereas “ Christian | 


leaders are men of large minds, for whom the world is a home.” 


On all these grounds Mr. Lucas would have the Church not only | 


independent of civil government, but the sovereign ruler and pro- 
tector of the State. His principles, for example, carried out in 
England, would consign to the Queen and Parliament the super- 
vision of the police, with jurisdiction over petty offences, while the 
larger and nobler cares of government would be placed in the hands 
of Convocation. The next time the Supreme Pontiff desires to put 
forth an Allocution or Encyclical, or any other form of infallible 
document, we should strongly recommend him to employ for its 
composition the pen of Mr. Lucas. The duty and policy of boldly 
facing the power of modern society will then, at all events, be set 
forth with an ability and logical consistency of which there is a 
remarkable absence in the last composition from St. Peter’s. We 
have no space to enter further into Mr. Lucas’s views, or those of 
the other essayists ; still less to comment upon their relation to 
truth and common-sense. The whole volume can hardly fail of 
attracting notice among other than Roman Catholic readers ; and 
we could have wished that, with its ability and earnestness, its 
tone had not, in one or two signal instances, been such as to place 
that religion in an extravagant and unamiable light. 








THE GREYHOUND.* 


Ir is no easy thing to be skilled in sport, even in one of its 
branches. A great deal of experience is required, and for him who 
would be an expert much patience and careful observation are neces- 


sary. Generally, we find that only those who have spent a lifetime of | 


sheer devotion to sport are capable of offering sound opinions upon 
the subject. The reason of this is obvious. Till very lately, “sport” 
was not treated as a science ; it was regarded by those who wrote 
concerning it as a sort of “out-door amusement,” in which, of 
course, certain rules appertaining to the game were to be observed, 
and nothing more. It did not seem to strike those who instructed 
us as to the best methods of fishiny, hunting, shooting, &c., with 
success, that in all these operations certain series of conditions must 
be fulfilled, if we would attain the end in view. These were serious 
mistakes. If we would pursue the “gentle art” to the production 
of well-laden baskets, without spending years in fruitless labour, 
we must needs study the habits and natural history of fish. Do 
we desire to become famous for our hunters ?—if so, we must pay 
attention to our horses. So, likewise, if we have an ambition to 
achieve a reputation in the coursing world, and are not prepared to 
give up years to the society of practical men, we must investigate 
the entire subject from its scientific aspect. ‘This has been done in 
the work now under notice—an important treatise upon the 
characters, diseases, and breeding of greyhounds, the feeding and 
management of these animals, the history of the most famous 
specimens produced in this country, and the general laws of 
coursing. 

To write a good monograph upon a large and extensive subject 
is a matter of some difficulty, especially when that subject is one 
in treating of which a large amount of original information must be 
combined with materials of a collateral character. It seldom happens 
that a writer possesses the two qualities of compiler and observer ; 
and hence, in books like that upon our table, there is generally a 
marked contrast between the two portions of the volume. If the 
author be more of a compiler than an original observer, then will 
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| the book-making qualities be in the ascendant, and vice versd. Now, 
| “Stonehenge” is unquestionably a person who possesses the valuable 

experience of years devoted to coursing pursuits, and the informa- 
| tion which he gives his reader from his own resources is both 
| interesting and profitable; yet, when he has been compelled to 
draw matter from books, we perceive that he has fallen into far 
- fewer errors than nine-tenths of his compeers. In saying this, we 

are stating a good deal, and it by no means prevents our admitting 
| that his book contains assertions which cannot be supported. 

The opening chapter is devoted to introductory remarks upon 
coursing ; and here the author points out that two distinct methods 
of pursuing “ puss” exist. In one, which is usually known as the 
“ private” mode, the destruction of the hare per fas et nefas appears 
to be the sole object of those engaged in it ; for this reason, in many 
instances, several dogs are let loose at once upon the unfortunate 
animal, The public courser, on the contrary, merely looks upon 
the hare as a means of testing the power of his greyhounds, of 
which he never allows more than a brace at a time to be employed 
in pursuit, and these animals he regards rather as competing with 
each other than with the hare. Having passed a severe censure 
upon all those who come under the category of “ pot-hunters,” our 
author next proceeds to the question of “ blood.” Weare nota 
little amused to find him “taking up the cudgels” against the 
doctrine that a “difference of blood” signifies an absolute difference 
in size between the blood globules of two animals. Suill, as this 
curiously microscopic doctrine has been advanced by Mr. Thacker, 
perhaps it was as well to repudiate it. The explanation given, 
however, does not at all satisfy our minds. Dog-breeders are well 
aware that it often happens that two greyhounds, which can hardly 
be distinguished in point of physique from each other, will yet 
possess very different qualities of limb and sagacity. These dis- 
tinctions are usually explained by difference of ‘‘ blood,” and this, 
“Stonehenge” would seem to imply, is really a difference of 
brain :— 

“‘ Now (without descending into the disputed points of phrenology), 
there can be no question that the intellectual faculties depend upon 
the anterior, whilst the animal passions reside in the posterior part of 
the brain; and hence, while the poodle’s brain is of the same width 
behind as before, the bulldog’s is considerably higher aud wider 
between the ears than behind the eyes. The consequence is, that his 
animal passions are all carried to au inordinate pitch, beyond even his 
own power of control; and he will suffer himself to be cut to ribbons 
before he will quit his hold. .... It may, therefore, I think, be 
assumed that what is usually called ‘good blood’ is a highly perfect 
state of condition of all the organs of the body, depending upon the 
development of the brain or nervous system, and requiring that 
portion of the brain to be large in which reside the qualities which 
are particularly desired in the individual.” 


The hypothesis that the difference, let us say in point of wind 
or limb, between any two individuals, depends upon a correspond- 
ing difference in the arrangement of the nervous system, we think 
by no means unlikely. As all functional characters must be the 
result of structural arrangements, it may fairly be argued that, 
ceteris paribus, the greater the change in the machine, the greater 
alteration in its mode of working. Since, therefowe, the nervous 
system is inseparably associated with every particle of the body of 
an animal, the muscles included, we are disposed to give a gener 
credence to the dictum of “ Stonehenge.” But, when it is said that 
this difference depends upon the development (as the author explains 
elsewhere) of the anterior portion of the cerebrum, we must be 
allowed to question his seniheen. The assertion that the animal 
passions reside in the cerebellum rather than the cerebrum is un- 
warranted by the experiments of physioloyists. In the gelding, the 
posterior part of the brain (cerebellum) is larger than in the mare ; 
and in the frog, whose “animal passions” are about as intense as It 
is possible to conceive, the cerebellum is reduced to a minute band. 
All research appears to prove that that part of the brain which 
phrenologists set down as the seat of what they term philoprogenl- 
tiveness has really nothing whatever to do with that faculty, 
whatever it may be, but is entirely connected with the harmonizing 
of muscular movements; hence it is larger in the bulldog, the 
pugilist, e¢ hoe genus omne, than in the philosopher, who often 
walks with straggling gait, as though his various limbs acted inde- 
pendently of each other. 

The sketch of the physiology of the greyhound, though ele- 
mentary, is in some cases not as accurate as it should be. Thus 
the reader is informed that the lungs are a sort of furnace in which 
the carbon of the blood is burnt, in this way heating the body— 
a theory which, though it had its supporters long ago, has been for 
many years exploded. The heat of the frame is generated in every 
portion of the system, and is the result of all those changes of com- 
bination and decomposition which occur during the existence of the 
individual. The statement, too, that there are villi which line the 
stomach of the dog, will not fail to excite the astonishment of the 
medical reader. If asked to say what was the best portion of 
work, we should certainly reply, that devoted to the diseases of the 
hound. There we have a copious essay upon the canine practice 0 
physic. It is evident that this section of the volume is the result 
of “ Stonehenge’s” experience, and we congratulate him upon the 
felicitous manner in which he has classified the several ills which 
canine “ flesh is heir to,” and the philosophic mode of treatment 
which he recommends. Perhaps there is no disease to which hounds 
are more liable than distemper. All of us have seen dogs die of 
this fatal malady, and therefore all should understand its nature ; 





we say all, for we presume that there are few who are not fond of 
| dogs. The writer, having analyzed his notes of several cases 
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distemper—successful and fatal—arrives at the conclusion that it | 


is really a species of typhoid fever—1.c., that, so far from indicating 
a plethoric condition of body, it points to a low and enfeebled 


frame. Any opinion coming from so good an authority must needs | 
have great weight ; and, though we cannot quite agree with the | 


view maintained, we are not in a position to show that the fever is 


| 








a series of very lively sketches of the men with whom he was 
brought into contact. Mr. Dacres, the calm and courageous magis- 


_ trate of Islamabad—Captain Murray, the dashing and noisy com- 


| 


one of really sthenic type. In any case, we think his treatment | 


exceedingly judicious, and have little doubt that the combination of 
jalap and calomel produces an efficacious result. Our own ex- 
perience of this disease has shown us the utter impossibility of 
saving the patient unless the treatment be commenced immediately 


after the first symptoms present themselves. When, at this period, | 


a combination of tartar-emetic, cream of tartar, and jalap has been 
administered, the result has in every case been successful. 


The chapter upon the Entozoa, and other parasites to which | 


greyhounds are subject, will be read with advantage even by those | 


who are not specially interested in coursing, and is creditable to 


the compiler, from the care with which the matter has been | 
arranged. The history of the various distinguished dogs seems | 
impartially given ; and the Appendix, containing their pedigree in | 


veritable genealogical tree-form, will, no doubt, prove very useful 
for purposes of reference. Those portions of the book, too, in 
which the writer explains the best means of rearing, feeding, exer- 
cising, and breeding dogs, are well worthy of perusal. Some para- 
graphs from the chapter on Generation are most instructive. Those 
external to the coursing-field occasionally hear the expression “ a 
hit” made use of, and are at a loss to understand its technical 
meaning. “Stonehenge” thus explaigs it :— 


“ Suppose, for instance, a bitch to be composed of four different 
strains, which we will call A, B, C, and D; then, if put toa dog 
composed also of blood from four different strains, one of which was 
B itself, or a strain like B, but united with three others—E, F,and G 
—the result would be that the produce would be more likely to 
inherit the characteristics of the B strain than of either A, C, D, E, 


F,or G. If these characteristics are desirable, the result is called ° 


‘a hit;’ and it is very extraordinary how very far back these ‘ hits’ 
will sometimes go. The dog and bitch may not be related for six or 
seven generations, at which point in their pedigrees they may each 
own a particular dog as their progenitor, and yet their produce will 
appear to go back to that particular dog in preference to all the 
others.’ 


We could quote many other interesting paragraphs from this 
treatise, which to a few faults unites innumerable valuable qualities ; 
but space forbids. The book is effectively illustrated and well 
written, and we commend it to the notice of those who are inte- 
rested in coursing pursuits. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


Mr. Pricnarn’s story stands out prominently from among the 
general herd of novels. In it he relates not merely the imaginary 
sorrows of fictitious personages, but the actual sufferings of real 
men and women of our own time and of our own country. The 
period of which he speaks is that of the great Indian mutiny ; and, 
as he himself witnessed the scenes which he has described, his 
words carry weight, and are worthy of attention. He evidently 
holds a strong opinion with regard to the manner in which affairs 
were conducted in India before and during the mutiny, and he 
Says that his book is partly written with the intention of assisting 
those officials who wish to follow the policy which alienated the 
natives from our rule by showing them “ How to manage it.” The 
story commences at the time when the mutiny was on the point of 
breaking out, and the scene is laid at the military station of 
Islamabad. The principal characters are the local native grandee, 
the commissioner, and half-a-dozen officers of the Bengal army. 
Very few ladies are introduced, and two only play at all prominent 
parts—a Miss Leslie, with whom the hero of the book, Arthur 
Graham, is in love, and a beautiful Circassian, the wife of the 
Nawab of Islamabad. In addition to these should be mentioned 
a Mr. Thurston, a member of Parliament, who is travelling in 
search of information, and who becomes an involuntary scholar in 
a very disagreeable school of experience. As soon as the mutiny 
breaks out, the Anglo-Indian members of the community of Isla- 
mabad take refuge in the Nawab’s fort, and are there besieged by 
the rebels. Overwhelmed by numbers, they are on the point of 
being cut to pieces, when they are rescued by a friendly force, 


and all goes well. The story is exciting, but the author has | 


wisely refrained from making it unnecessarily distressing. The | 
interview with the fair widow. But she will have nothing to say 


ndian mutiny was attended by so much real wretchedness 
that there is no excuse for investing it with additional and 
fictitious misery. But, although Mr. Prichard has avoided har- 
rowing the feelings of his readers for the sake of effect, he has 
drawn an excellent picture of the state of the little band of Euro- 
pa confined within a narrow space, exposed to all the horrors of 

eat, and drought, and famine, and disease, hemmed in by swarms 
of deadly foes, and, day and night, without intermission, brought 
face to face with death. The scenes which he himself saw he 
depicted with great force and apparent truth, and he has produced 
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mander of the Irregular Cavalry—Colonel Wetherall, who will not 
be convinced of the disaffection of his sepoys till they prove it 
by blowing out his brains—and the Brigadier, who, like every other 
officer of the same grade mentioned by Mr. Prichard, is an utter 
incapable—these, and several others of the Islamabad notabilities, 
are delineated with an attention to details which hints at a personal 
acquaintance, There are some very amusing passages in which 
the mismanagement of the officials is described, as, for instance, 
that in which we are told how the Brigadier gave almost simul- 
taneous orders for the Irregular Cavalry to take possession of the 
barracks and guns of the Artillery, and for the Artillery to take 
part in the projected disarming of the Irregular Cavalry. And, 
again, the squabbles between the civil and military chiefs at 


| Aurungabad are narrated with no small humour. The only diffi- 








culty likely to occur to a reader’s mind is—if the officials who 
managed affairs during the mutiny were all such idiots, how was it 
that they contrived to bring affairs to a successful termination ? 
We are inclined to think that the author must have been unfor- 
tunate in his acquaintance with brigadiers. As to poor Mr. 
Thurston, he is most savagely treated, being made to misbehave 
himself to such an extent that he narrowly escapes the gallows. 
Before parting with the book, we ought to mention that lovers of 
the romantic will find all that they could desire in Leila, the 
Nawab’s Circassian wife, who talks as poetically as any of Moore’s 
Oriental heroines, and in a strange being called the Mirza, who is 
the soul of the mutiny, and as mysterious a hero as ever excited a 
reader’s imagination. 

If the author of “ Tony Butler” is not Mr. Lever himself, he is, 
at all events, a very successful imitator of that fertile novelist’s 
rattling style. The book is written by some one who is evidently 
well acquainted with Ireland and Italy, who appears to have been 
in some way or other connected with the Foreign Office, and to 
have formed but a poor opinion of a good many of its officials, and 
who possesses a fund of anecdotes and a knack of dressing them up 
to the best advantage, which strongly remind us of the author of 
“Harry Lorrequer” and “The Dodd Family.” Whoever he may 
be, he has written a clever but unequal story. Some of its chap- 
ters are exceedingly amusing, others are tedious and uninteresting. 
It has very little plot, and what there is appears to have been care- 
lessly framed, and unceremoniously altered, while the tale was 
running its course in the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine. The 
leading characters are, for the most part, either improbable or 
insipid, and the book is unusually weak in heroines. But the 
writer has evidently cared little for the probability of his incidents 
or the individuality of his puppets. He wanted a thread, how- 
ever slight, to connect a number of cleverly sketched scenes, and 
a sufficiency of male and female pegs on which to hang a rich 
collection of jokes and anecdotes ; and, having obtained these, he 
has not troubled himself any further about the machinery of his 
story. Its hero, Tony Butler, is a muscular young Irishman, who 
can do anything that depends for its accomplishment on strength, 
activity, and courage, but is rather wanting in acuteness, and not 
a little backward in education. With him is contrasted one 
Norman Maitland, a wondrous being who possesses all accom- 
plishments, excels in all sports, and wins all hearts. The two meet 
early in the book, and a rivalry springs up between the frank, im- 
petuous youth, and the cold-hearteéd, intriguing man of the world. 
Both are in love with a beautiful young widow, Mrs. Trafford, and 
both behave very foolishly in consequence. Butler rushes away 
from her presence in despair, while Maitland persecutes her in a 
manner especially calculated to give offence, and the lady even- 
tually takes neither the one nor the other. Butler's struggles to 
achieve an independence are described in a very amusing style, 
and his visits to the Foreign Office, his quarrel with the porter, his 
unpleasant interviews with certain heads of departments, and the 
success which crowns his meeting with the Foreign Secretary, are 
told with great humour. He obtains an appointment as 
Queen’s messenger, but is robbed of a despatch-bag on his 
first journey. Horrified at this mishap, he ships himself on 
board a coaster as a common sailor, but fortunately meets 
with a friend who tries to turn him into a rag-merchant, 
This scheme failing utterly, he joins Garibaldi in his Sicilian 
expedition, performs miracles of daring, and enters Naples in time 
to have a farewell interview with Mrs. Trafford. In the mean- 
time, Maitland has taken the Royalist side, and has done wonders 
in the way of conspiracy and plotting, but, of course, without effect. 
He has to leave Naples, but before he goes he also has a final 


to him, and he can do nothing better for himself than get shot in 


_a becoming manner. Nor does the lady behave more kindly to 


Tony, although he has now become a millionaire ; so he goes home 
to Ireland, falls suddenly out of love with her, and into love with 
an old acquaintance, and gets married in a most unexpected 
manner. He is not a very interesting character, and still less can 
be said of the lady who becomes his wife. Norman Maitlaud is a 
very melodramatic personage, and has a way of saying “‘ Madam” 
to the ladies with whom he converses which seems strange in a 
man who is represented as moving in the best English society. 
But some of the minor characters in the book are om drawn. 
Commodore Graham and his two extraordinary daughters, who do 
the oddest things, and make the strangest speeches, are by no 
means deficient in humour; but the most amusin individual to 
whom we are introduced is the Count Milo McGaskey. He is an 
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Trish adventurer who has seen service in all parts of the world, 
fighting under any flag and for any cause. His courage and his 
conceit, his pride and his vulgarity, inake up a strange medley, 
and, though nothing could well be more absurd than his conversa- 
tion, or more improbable than his conduct, yet he is always 
diverting, and his appearance cannot fail to be hailed with a 
feeling of relief. Another comic personage is Mr. Skeffington 
Damer, at first a clerk in the Foreign Office, and a distinguished 
amateur acrobat, and ultimately the English Minister at Naples, 
whose inordinate vanity and implicit belief in the tremendous 
effect of the nonsense which he sends home in his despatches, are 
dwelt upon by the author with what seems a malicious pleasure. 
But by far the best part of the book consists in the lively conver- 
sations it contains, and the store of anecdotes imbedded in them. 
They serve to render many of its chapters thoroughly amusing, 
and they are quite sufficient to induce its readers to judge it at 
least with leniency. 

The author of “ By the Sea” reads a severe lesson to gentlemen 
who are capable of committing a breach of promise of marriage. 
Like the faithless Percy Talbot, the hero of a novel which was 
recently noticed in our columns, Mr. Henry Cass goes flirting “ by 
the sea,” and wins the love of a young lady whom he subsequently 
jilts in favour of another and a richer admirer of his good looks. 
He marries and settles in London, whither he is followed by the 
girl whom he has left behind him, and whose reason has become 
temporarily affected by his heartless behaviour. She fails in an 
attempt to drown herself in the Serpentine, but after the lapse of a 
year she succeeds in carrying off Mr. and Mrs. Cass’s baby, a revenge 
for which the disease of her brain must be held accountable. The 
loss of the child produces a vast improvement in the characters of 
Mr. Cass and of his wife, and when they are sufficiently penitent 
and chastened their baby is restored to them. Phcebe Flower, the 
lady who had abstracted it, recovers her reason in time to perform 
that act of justice, and to recognise the merits of poor Captain 
Thorne, a lover who has been faithful to her throughout, and has 
behaved to her, in all her vagaries, with the courtesy of a true hero 
of romance. The book is written with earnestness and feeling, and 
will probably give pleasure to those readers who seek for sentiment 
in a romance more than for life and vigour. 

The authoress of “ Beatrice Leigh” writes with such evident 
sincerity and kindliness that we should be sorry to say anything 
in disparagement of her book, even if it were necessary to do so. 
The heroine of the story is morally so good that it seems superfluous 
to inquire whether she is artistically correct, and the minor per- 
sonages who are grouped around her, if sometimes wanting in 
vitality, are at least never-failing in their attempts to teach a useful 
lesson. There is not very much incident in the tale ; but it contains 
a most sorrowful love-story, a ghost is several times hinted at, if not 
actually seen, and in one point the authoress must be allowed to 
have shown originality and boldness, for she has made her hero 
marry a lady three years older than himself. 








SIR BULWER LYTTON’S POEMS.* 


Ir big words make great poetry, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is 
a great poet. The Beautiful, the Ideal, the Real, the Unknown, 
the Infinite, Evermore, Nevermore, the Now, Life, Death, Immor- 
tality, Time, the Priesthood of the Heart, creative Genius, young 
Romance, the Eternal Mind, Eternal Splendour, and other grand 
abstractions invested in the dignity of capital initial letters, mas- 
querade through his pages, until the reader feels awe-struck at 
being in such magnificent company, and thinks that here must be 
poetry indeed, it is all so wonderfully unlike anything he ever saw 
in this world. Occasionally, Mznalian Pan looks in ; we catch a 
glimpse of Pelasgic hills or of Boreal Thessaly, and hear Simethea 
murmuring to the moon of Myndian Delphis. It is all very im- 
pressive, of course, and perhaps we hardly pause to consider what 
it amounts to. When a poet rests so much on the printer for 
the interpretation of his meaning—when he sets so much store by 
large capital letters, words in small capitals, notes of admiration, 
and preparatory dashes to heighten the coming point—we are dis- 

sed to think that the whole is intended more for the eye than 
or anything else, and to be contented with a certain vague and 
general sentiment of astonishment that so much can be done 
with types and symbols. If we begin to criticize, the result is 
awkward. We are irrisistibly led to speculate, with fear and 
trembling, on what would have become of the Ideal and the Beau- 
tiful if the printer had happened to be short of capital letters, 
and had substituted small ones; or how it would have fared with 
Eternal Splendour and the Priesthood of the Heart in the like 
lamentable case. The fact is, these very cloudy abstractions re- 
quire some sort of body in which to present themselves to the 
public with any chance of recognition ; and the author orders the 
printer to supply them with the same. The resources of typogra- 


compositor kindly takes the Infinite in hand, and clothes him in a 
capital I, according to order as conveyed in the author's manu- 
script ; and it is amazing what a figure he then makes. Similarly, 
he is careful to heighten the pungency of an epigram by a dash 





* Poems by the Right Hon. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P. 
Edition, Revised, London ; John Murray, ytton, ,M.P. A New 





before, and a note of admiration after, the final word or phrase ; 
and when a judicious course of such treatment has been pursued, 
behold 


‘¢ How the wit brightens, how the style refines!” 


For instance, let us observe the concluding stanza of Sir 
Edward’s short poem, “ Ganymede” :— 


* Soul! that a thought divine 
Bears into heaven—thy first ascent survey ! 
What charm’d thee most on earth is cast away ;— 


T'o soar—is to resign !”’ 


Of course, as a matter of sense, neither the preliminary dash 
nor the subsequent note of admiration is necessary to the simple 
statement of that very questionable thesis, that “To soar is to 
resign.” But then what has sense to do with poetry? or with 
epigram either, in nine cases out of ten? Consider how much of 
the sting of the observation is lost if you give up its attendant 
punctuation, and you will become reconciled to the somewhat un- 
couth arrangement. What is majesty deprived of its externals? 
A jest. What is wit (sometimes) divested of the adornments of 
type? <A caput mortwum. 


To be serious. We all know that Sir Bulwer Lytton is a very 
clever man. Novels, plays, poems, politics, scholarship, and satire, 
have been his playthings for the last seven-and-thirty years ; and 
he has managed at the same time to acquire a reputation as a man 
of society. But no one cay, be equally successful in all matters ; 
and a perusal of this volume of verse has only confirmed an im- 
pression we have long entertained, that Sir Edward’s strong point 
is not poetry. He has a certain facility in this as in everything 
else ; but the perpetual look of insincerity and pretence, the showy 
glitter, the carefully got-up attitudinizing before a gigantic mirror 
of self-consciousness, which will pass muster in a novel, or in a 
political oration elaborated to serve a party or promote some per- 
sonal ambition, are fatal to the higher and more sacred ends of 
verse, As we have had occasion to remark before, one of the 
very first essentials in the work of the poet is truth—an absolute 


- devotion of the man to the expression of something in which he 


devoutly believes, as distinguished from the mere desire to produce 

an effect, or to astonish by a display of intellectual brilliance. We 

cannot bring ourselves to believe in the sincerity of these utterances. 

That they are clever we do not deny ; they glitter at times witha 

cold sparkle which the uninstructed may very readily mistake for 

the glow and vitality of genius, but which resolves itself into mere 

literary address directly you come to examine it. Like most men Who 

have lived a good deal in society, Sir Edward is fond of wailing over 
life and its sorrows ; but there is nothing in his cries which raises 
an echo in our own hearts—nothing which makes our breath come 
thicker, recalls any dead or sleeping emotion in our breasts, or 
touches our eyelids with tears. We feel that the writer is playing 
at sorrow—partly, perhaps, because he is really sensible of the dis- 
appointments of life, but much more because it is an effective 
literary “point” to weep over imaginary urns, with the most 
elegant of cambric handkerchiefs for bye-play. Sometimes a poem 
will start with a graceful thought gracefully expressed, and we are 
beginning to believe that the writer is really in earnest this time, 
when suddenly it all vanishes in some smart French epigram (after 
the fashion of that remark about soaring und resigning which we 
have already quoted), and we are forced to the conclusion that the 
poem did not arise out of any natural feeling pressing outwards for 
expression, but was painfully and consciously constructed, in order 
to show how very witty the author can be about Life and Death, 
Love and Eternity (with capital letters), and how he can wrap up 
the most solemn issues in a neat little packet of words, duly 
labelled with dash and note of admiration. Now and then we are 
struck by a melodious line or stanza ; but immediately afterwards 
we perceive the artificial construction of the verse. Occasionally 
we find a piece of strong, picturesque writing, containing some 
definite and positive idea, as in the very charming introduction to 
“The Dispute of the Poets ;” but the next moment it fades off 
into vague talk about the Beautiful and the Infinite. This fond- 
ness for abstractions is a characteristic of all youthful poetry, 
because boys know nothing of life in the concrete, and can only 
deal with the elements of emotion, or rather what they believe to 
be such. But in his present volume Sir Bulwer Lytton has 
included the poetry of his later years as well as of his earlier, a 

we perceive the same tendency in both. What was natural and excu- 
sable in the youth is either a defect or an assumption in the man} 
and this is one of the reasons why we are conscious throughout Sir 
Edward’s poetry of a hollowness which no amount of literary 
dexterity can conceal. We can all prattle about joy and sorrow in 
the abstract, with more or less of skill; but to reproduce the 
human forms and dramatic life of either, 1s the work of genius as 
distinguished from talent, of the artist as distinguished from the 


; | artificer. The realistic tendency observable i recent poetry, 
phy are to these otherwise unpresentible entities what.a fashion- | e mimatie > ae 

able suit of clothes is to him whose chief claims on the attention | 
of society are those which are supplied to him by his tailor. The | 


to which we lately took exception, has at any rate doue this good, 
that it has acted as a healthy angidote to the morbid and utterly 
false idealisms of the Byronic school. In poems of wit and humour, 
pleasantly representing human nature from a social point of view 
as in the one here printed called “The Mind and the Body”— 
Sir Bulwer Lytton is really excellent, for there is here no undue 
assumption, and the verbal adroitness and acute observation are 
genuine and to the purpose. But in higher efforts we hold that 
he has failed, and we are very sure that his present publication will 
in the long run add but little to his fame. 
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A NEW TRANSLATION OF TASSO.* 


As an agreeable literary exercise, the translation of foreign 
oetry is one of those commendable pursuits of scholarship in 
which men of leisure and taste may well employ themselves. It 
serves to refine their perception of nice shades of meaning in the 
original, and to improve their mastery over the resources of their 
native language. Fresh models and essays in this elegant kind of 
composition may therefore be published from time to time, with- 
out pretending to give us a version which shall be finally accepted 
as the English substitute for a favourite classic of some other 
nation. We believe, indeed, that such a pretension can hardly ever 
be maintained by any translator of poetry. It is almost impossible 
that there should be a complete reproduction, not only of the sense 
and spirit of the original, but also of its peculiar effects of metrical 
harmony. This problem is by no means solved when the translator 
has cast his English into a similar form of versification, presenting 
line for line of equal length, couplet for couplet, or stanza for 
stanza. Such regular external forms as these are but the mecha- 
nical frame of the poetry ; it is in the variable movement and 
mutual play of the accented and of the subdued or unaccented 
syllables, respectively, that the music of verse is found to reside. 
Now, the accentual value of the words in each language is calcu- 
lated upon a basis peculiar to itself. The case is analogous to that 
of a national standard of coinage, or of weights and measures, 
differing from that used by other nations. You may pay a certain 
sum with the foreign money, but how are you to distribute your 
small change? The translator may be able to provide an equivalent 
for the gross amount of rhythmic effects in a given passage of verse, 
but he cannot repay them in detail, for he does not possess the 
exact number of coins of precisely the same rank. The new verse 
may be quite as musical, but it goes to a different tune. It will 
not have just the same degree of adaptation as the old tune had to 
the thoughts and emotions which the first author strove to express. 
The charm and power of the poetic art is when the music 
of rhythmic language is felt to harmonise with the true and 
natural elocution of the phrases ; subtly accommodating itself to 
the requirements of emphasis, pause, and cadence in the speaking 
of every sentence. We may almost say that this organic combi- 
nation of sound and spirit, of the sensuous and the intellectual 
parts, which gives life and individuality to a perfect poem—more | 
especially a lyrical poem—can never be recreated with a portion of | 
new materials, though a new poem on the old theme may be com- | 
posed. The original had a certain idiosyncrasy which will not be | 
present in the translation, and which is the vital essence of a work | 
of genius. 

By these remarks on the translation of poetry, we do not mean | 
to detract from the utility of such labours, for the benefit of readers 
— of the language of the original, who merely wish to make 
themselves acquainted with the subject-matter of the original poem. 
Even a good prose translation may for this purpose be useful 
enough. If the story of the “ Jerusalem Delivered” be worth 
reading, when divested of the exquisite diction and versification of 
the Italian poem, Sir John Kingston James may be recommended 
as one of the most faithful and accurate translators of the mere | 
meaning of the text. Whether the story alone, related in his tame 
and feeble style, and in the elegiac quatrains of alternate rhymes, 
which he has found easier than the ottava rima, can give any | 
pleasure to a modern English reader, we do not care to ask. There , 
are students of Italian poetry who, while fully sensible of the | 
beauty of Tasso’s melodious strain as it affects the ear, think it | 
poor entertainment for the mind to peruse this fanciful narrative | 
of the chivalry of the vain Crusaders. They feel but slight interest 
in the enterprise of Godfrey, the exploits of Tancred, the errors of | 
Rinaldo, the enchantments of Armida, the ferocity of the Pagans, 
and all the puerile extravagances of the underplot, in which we 
find a mortal duel between a pair of lovers, and Clorinda, disguised 
in knightly armour, is slain by Tancred’s hand—a revolting ab- 
surdity that has scarcely ever been paralleled by the wildest follies 
of fiction. Sir John Kingston James, we presume, is not of this 
Opinion; and he has a great weight of fashionable authority on his 
side. We can only refer the question to those who, not having 
been previously seduced by the fascinations of the Italian verse, 
may obtain their first acquaintance with this famous epic from the 
reading of his English version. Asa fair sample of his performance, 
Which has the merit of smooth and flowing versification, though it 
lacks the glow, the fire, and the vivacity of old Fairfax, who used the 
hervous and racy English of his age, we quote two stanzas from the 

song of the birds in Armida’s bower; and the reader, if he pleases, 
may compare them with a free translation of the same passage in 
the eleventh book of Spenser’s Faerie Queene :— 


* ¢ Ah see,’ he sang, ‘ the blushing maiden rose, 
Peep from her green, in modesty arrayed, 
And still half open, still half shut, disclose 
The greater loveliness, the less displayed. 
Lo! she, grown bolder, bares her bosom—lo! 








Cull we, then, roses while life’s morning be 

Pranked with that prime which time will soon remove ; 
Cull we Love’s rose, and let us love while we, 

Still loving, meet with fond return of Jove.’ ” 


p We | might find fault here with the choice of such words as 
cull” instead of “ gather,” and the obscurity of such an expres- 
sion as “ pranked with the prime.” But Sir John Kingston James 
has at least attained that degree of mediocrity which men and 


= will allow to translators, though they will not allow it to 
poets. 








THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


THE Geological Magazine opens with a short but important paper by 
no less distinguished a writer than Sir Roderick Murchison. In this 
the author shows that, many years before the discovery of the fossil 
which now excites the interest of all paleontologists, he had indicated 
a resemblance between certain rocks of Scotland and Ireland and 
those deposits in North America from which the Hozoon has been 
procured. He did not, when writing his great work upon the Palzo- 
zoic rocks, distinctly state that the Scottish rocks described were Lau- 
rentian; he gave to them the name of “ Fundamental Gneiss,” and 
added to it, “or Laurentian of North America.” This is a fact of 
much importance, as it tends to support the views of those who regard 
purely physical geological evidence as a sufficient basis for a classifica- 
tion of rock-systems. It is, however, to be regretted that the tone 
which Sir Roderick adopts, when speaking of so eminent an authority 
as Sir Charles Lyell, is*hardly as courteous as it ought tobe. “I 
can only account,” says the writer, “for Sir Charles Lyell’s having 
regarded the establishment of the existence of Laurentian rocks in 
Britain, as a ‘conjecture,’ by supposing that, of late, he has been so 


| absorbed in the production of his last remarkable work, ‘The Anti- 


quity of Man,’ that he has failed in paying sufficient attention to the 
progress of discovery in our islands at the other end, or beginning of 
the geological scale.”’ Sir Roderick is of opinion that the Laurentian 
rocks of Canada, the serpentinous deposits of Connemara, in Ireland, 
the fundamental gneiss of Scotland, and the ancient gneiss of the 
heart of Germany, all belong to one and the same great group, and 
consequently represent the same epoch of time. The Rev. O. Fisher 
follows with a short paper describing the sudden sinking of the soil 





ina field at Lexden, in Essex. The cavity produced by the sudden 


depression measured twenty-five yards round. The subsidence, Mr. 
Fisher tells us, occurred quite suddenly ; some workmen, who were in 
the field in the forenoon, finding the pit fresh-formed on their return 
from dinner. It appears that the ground in which the pit was formed 
consists of a gravel-bed, some fifty yards from a stream. Mr. Fisher 
conceives that the phenomenon must have been caused by a vacuity 
in some particular spot; but he seems to think that it has been neither 
in the gravel nor the “ London clay ;” he concludes that it probably 
was in the chalk, and fancies that it may have been connected with 
the chasm from which the supply of water to the Colchester water- 
works is obtained. Believing in the existence of an extensive free 


| reservoir which supplies certain Artesian springs in the neighbour- 


hood, he conceives “that the motion of the water in this subter- 
ranean reservoir, caused by the draught at these wells, disturbed 


| the equilibrium of the roofing of the chasm at a point where it was 


barely stable, and caused the subsidence in question.” The other 
papers in the present number are—‘‘ On the Crags of Suffolk and 
Antwerp,” by Mr. E. Ray Lankester; “The Millstone Grit at 
Sweeny,” in Shropshire, by Mr. W. Prosser ; and “On the Geology 
of the Kingswood Hill District,” by Mr. Handel Cossham. There 
is but one plate, and that by no means an attractive one. 


In the Journal of Botany, besides an article on Hederacea by the 
editor, in which we are treated to some half-dozen pages of Latin and 
botanical synonyms, and a paper by Mr. J. G. Baker upon one of the 
rose tribe (R. collina), we find a very interesting contribution upon 
the vegetable origin of diamonds. This is really an abstract of Pro- 
fessor Goeppert’s prize thesis upon the subject, and in it we find the 
following curious fact stated :—‘ In diamonds I have found numerous 


| foreign bodies enclosed, which if they cannot be said to be evidently 


and undoubtedly vegetable in their origin, it would on the other hand 
be difficult to deny their vegetable nature altogether.” M. Naudin’s 
recent researches upon vegetable hybridity have been carefully re- 


- viewed. It would seem, from the inquiries of this distinguished 


French botanist, that the intercrossing of different species gives rise 
to a tendency in the descendant individuals to extreme variation. The 
experiments conducted upon certain plants known to botanists as be- 
longing to the genus Mirabilis sufficiently proves M. Naudin’'s views. 
Having produced a number of hybrids from two species of the Marvel 
genus, M. Naudin collected their seeds, and from them raised six 
other hybrids of the second generation. These differed completely 
from the first, and, strange to say, those again raised from the seeds of 
the second generation differed from all the foregoing. We trust that 
these new facts may lead Darwinian theorists to make further 


| investigations. 


The more important articles in Newton’s London Journal of the Arts 


and Sciences, besides those relating to patents, are those upon the 


“ Report of the Royal Commission upon the Patent Laws,” and on 


Coal in its Bearing upon Modern Civilization.” The latter is fall of 
instructive statistics, and contains a brief sketch of the history of coal 


But scarce uncovered, her bold beauty fades, as fuel. Coal does not grow; and, as the forests of this country are 


Nor seems the same—the same no longer, 80 
Desired before by lovers and by maids. 


“* So passeth in the passing of a day 
Life’s bloom and verdure, nor, tho’ April’s showers 
Return with promise of another May, 
Will it re-blossom, or again bear flowers. 





not likely to increase our supply, and the deposits of the mineral are 
limited, it is of some import to calculate its annual consumption 
in these countries. It would be perhaps impossible to estimate 
exactly the quantity annually raised in Great Britain, as much of it is 
consumed, so to say, on the spot; but, from the imperfect returns 
which we possess, it appears that 32,000,000 of tons are annually sold 
and delivered into commerce. “'To convey some, idea of the power 


thus given to the industry of the nation, we will convert this quantity 


The Jerusalem Deli lated into English Verse 3 A d 
by Sir John Sinptin tones eg ar —— i toons. ngmans, Of coal into its equivalent horse-power upon the least favourable con- 
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dition, and which is, that a consumption of 8 Ibs. of coals per hour is 
equal to one-horse power.” Assuming that a horse can work for 
twelve hours a day all through the year, its Jabour for the entire 
twelve months would be equal to the consumption of 15 tons of coal 
per annum; hence the writer concludes that the coal sold every year 
from British collieries is equal to the exertion of 2,100,000 horses ! 


To those who indulge a love for “all things both great and small,” 
Hardwicke’s Science-Gossip supplies much that is novel and interest- 
ing. Although its pages are not marked by abstract considerations 
of scientific problems, its reading is both pleasant and profitable. 
Even those who regard themselves as professional naturalists might 
glance at the pages of this new periodical with considerable advantage. 
This month’s issue is brimful of attractive matter. The editor gives a 
sensible Jeader upon the current notions concerning the propriety of 
enclosing the commons; Mr. J. K. Lord contributes an original article 
upon cuttle-fish, or man-suckers, the fruit of personal experience ; Mr. 
Roberts has a few columns devoted to the subject of diatomacem, and 
their preparation for mounting ; Mr. Wallace Fyfe discusses the theory 
of the leaf as the archetype of the plant; and a description of the 
Silurus and of the Jelly animalcule concludes the original articles. The 
notes and correspondence are a veritable olla podrida of natural his- 
tory facts. 

The Fisherman’s Magazine is chiefly interesting from its possession 
of a beautiful coloured plate representing the perch, which is decidedly 
one of the best illustrations we have seen foralong while. Mr. Pennel 
continues his essay on pike-fishing ; and the other articles are of the | 
usual special character. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Papers on Grand Juries. By Matthew Davenport Hill, Q.C., 
Recorder of Birmingham, and Sir John E. Eardley Wilmot, Bart., 
Recorder of Warwick. (Longmans.)—Pretty nearly all that can be | 
urged for and against the institution of Grand Juries may be found in 
asuccinct form inthis pamphlet. Mr. Hillis in favour of retaining the 
Grand Jury, but he would introduce several very important reforms. 
He thinks it a great hardship that prisoners who have been publicly 
accused of an offence before a magistrate, and are thus prejudiced in 
the eyes of their fellow-citizens, should have their case privately 
investigated before a Grand Jury, so that, if the charge be dismissed, 
the grounds on which the man has possibly been enabled to prove his 
innocence are utterly unknown to the public, though the facts supporting 
the accusation have already been widely circulated. He speaks also 
of the facilities for perjury offered by the secrecy of the proceedings ; 
of the frequent mistakes in law made by the jurymen, who are not 
assisted by counsel nor presided’ over by a judge ; of the power, given to 
persons who cherish a feeling of malice towards some man, of presenting 
a charge against him to the Grand Jury without any previous notice to 
the accused, thus bringing him to trial for an offence which he may 
never have committed; and of other defects in the existing system. 
In the way of reform, Mr. Hill would abolish the revision of the Grand 
Jury in cases where a commitment has been obtained before a magis- | 
trace; and whenever the Grand Jury is called upon to act, its pro- 
ceedings should be public, and assisted by legal advice. He would | 
give to accusers the right of bringing charges before the Grand Jury 
when they have been dismissed by a magistrate; but he would guard 
against abuses by publicity. He thinks that the leisure of the jury- 
men might be advantageously filled up by an extension of the existing 
practice of making “ presentments” as to nuisances and other local 
matters requiring amendment; and he mentions many instances in 
which this power has been very beneficially exercised. Sir Eardley 
Wilmot would not only retain the present system, but would even 
preserve the powers of jurymen as they stand. He looks on the 
institution as an important check on the encroachments of despotism, 
and as a very useful revision of the commitments of magistrates; 
and he thinks that “the little inconveniences which people may suffer 
from time to time are more than a thousand times compensated for” 
by the good elements in the system. The questions involved are some | 
of the most important in connection with Law Reform; and they are 
precisely those which, by the aid of such publications as this, the 
general public can most readily understand and estimate. 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of Man. By 
Theodore Parker. Selected trom Notes of Unpublished Sermons by 
Rufus Leighton. Edited by Frances Power Cobbe. (Triibner & Co.) 
—Mr. Leighton is a fellow-countryman of the late American clergy- 
man and apostle of Theism, Theodore Parker; and having, in the ten | 
years from 1849 to 1859, made notes of that gentleman’s Sunday dis- 
courses, he here publishes them, with the permission of the preacher 
himself, given not long before his death. The editorship of Miss 
Cobbe appears to be confined to the writing of a short preface, em- 
bodying views identical with those of Theodore Parker, of whom this | 








lady is an earnest English disciple. The volume is one into the spised, compiled as it was by the most eminent antiquaries in 


_ dramatic literature, in a time when dramatic literature was more 
_ studied than now. 


criticism of which we cannot enter. It is interesting, however, as the 
expression of a form of religious thought which is now attracting 
attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 


A Latin-English Dictionary: abridged from the Larger Work of | 


White § Riddle. By the Rev. John T. White, M.A., of C.C.C., Oxford. 
(Longmans.)—Ecloge Latine. A First Latin Reading Book, with 
English Notes and a Dictionary. By the Rev. Percival Frost, M.A. 


(Bell & Daldy.)—Though an abridgment, Mr. White’s Dictionary is a | 


work of no small size, and is fall of information. The compiler has 
for the most part omitted such words as are found only in Giossaries, 
in the fragments of early Latin authors, in Ecclesiastical writers, in 
the Vulgate, in the Digests, and in post-classical writers. In other 
respects, the book proceeds on the same plan as the larger Dictionary 
of which Mr. White was part-author ; but, as regards etymology, the 
recent works of Bopp, Corssen, Curtius, Leo Meyer, Max Miiller, and 
Pott, published or re-edited since the spring of 1862, when the larger 
Dictionary appeared, have been consulted, and the results of their 
scholarship incorporated in the present volume. Fresh instances 


_ Tomkis, Trinit.” 


have also been added of the affinity of the Italian and French lan. 
guages to the Latin. The Dictionary is very clearly printed, with 
every aid to convenience of reference which can be afforded by 
distinctions of type; and it bears in every part the evidence of care 
and research.—The “‘ Reading Book” is constructed with a view to 
facilitating the study of Latin by young scholars. 

Of the Orthographie and Congruitie of the Britan Tongue: a 
Treates, noe Shorter then Necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander 
Hume. Edited from the Original MS. in the British Museum, by 
Henry B. Wheatley. (Published for the Early English Text Society, 
by Triibner & Co.)—Alexander Hume was a learned Scotch school- 
master, of the latter end of the sixteenth and commencement of the 
seventeenth centuries, who, after residing and teaching for several 
years in England, returned to the northern kingdom, and died there. 
The tract here printed for the first time exists in MS. in the British 
Museum, where it forms a part of the Royal collection. It is dedi- 
cated to James I. of England, and professes to make an attempt 
towards establishing a fixed system of orthography in the English 
language, which was certainly at that time very much needed. THuame 
mentious a work written with the same object by Sir Thomas Smith, 
Secretary to Queen Elizabeth, and which, it appears, was published 
in 1568. He praises this work highly, but says it had “sunck in the 
gulf of oblivion” at the time of his writing, which seems to have 
been subsequent to the year 1617; and he fears the like fate for his 
own production—a foreboding which has certainly been realized. The 
time, indeed, had not arrived, though it was approaching, when such a 
settlement could be made ; and Hume, who writes a decidedly Scotch- 
English, was hardly the man to effect it. His treatise, however, is 
curious and valuable, and the Early English Text Society is to be 
thanked for printing it. 

Convents and Lunatic Asylums. (Hardwicke.)—Now that the 
question of conventual establishments in their relation to the laws of 
England is again exciting attention, the pamphlet with the above title, 
forming No. IIL. of “Ideas, Opinions, and Facts,” may be read both 
with interest and advantage. The writer points to the increase of 
monastic establishments in this country and France during the present 
century, and shows the horrible extremes of fanaticism and cruelty to 
which the system gives rise. He demands the inspection of convents 
by Government authorities, and highly blames the Conservative 
party for having of late years made common cause with the Roman 
Catholics, for the sake of obtaining their support in Parliament. The 
reference to “ Lunatic Asylums” in the title is a sort of catch. The 
* Lunatic Asylums” alluded to are nothing more than convents, con- 
sidered as the abode of persons out of their right minds, or speedily 


| made so. 


Bradshaw’s Illustrated Handbook to Spain and Portugal. By 
Dr. Charnock, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., &. (Adams, London; Bradshaw, 
Manchester.) —This is one of “ Bradshaw’s British and Continental 
Guides.” The work is constructed on much the same principle as 
Murray’s ‘* Handbooks,” and seems to be full of information, historical, 
geographical, topographical, literary, philological, and practical. The 
letterpress is accompanied by engravings and a map; blank ruled 
leaves are added at the end for “ Travellers’ Memoranda;” and the 


| book is in every respect handy and serviceable. 








THE PLAY OF * ALBUMAZAR.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE *‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ H. J.,” seems anxious to prove, or to 
have it proved for him, that “ Albumazar” is a hitherto unknown 
play of Shakespeare. With an equal desire to that of your corre- 
spondent to avoid aliterary controversy, I have collected the following 
facts which, when taken together, will, I am afraid, not be corrobo- 
rative of his conclusions. 

It was not an unusual occurrence, when, in the course of their pro- 
gresses, Queen Elizabeth and King James I. visited our Universities, 
for the students to present a play written by one of their number. 
This play of “ Albumazar” was first performed (as the title-page of 
the original edition informs us) on March 9, 1614, “ by the gentlemen 
of Trinitie Colledge,” before King James I., who was at the time 
making one of those progresses which have been so well chronicled 
by Mr. John Nichols. On this particular occasion, the plays pet 
formed before the King, besides “ Albumazar,”’ were :— Emilia,” in 
Latin, by Mr. Cecill of John’s; “Ignoramus,” in Latin and English, 


| by Mr. Ruggle of Clarendon; and “ Melanthe,” in Latin, by- Mr. 


Brookes of Trinity. All four were printed subsequently, “I gnoramus” 
very frequently. A manuscript in the library of Sir Edward Dering 
(cited by a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1756) gives the 
particulars I quote, and mentions as the author of “ Albumazar,” Mr. 
The Biographia Dramatica named Tomkis as the 
author of the play, and the authority of that work is not to be de- 


The supposition that Ben Jonson founded his “ Alchymist” on the 
play, although adopted by Dryden in his prologue to the 1668 edition, 
falls to the ground when we discover that the “ Alchymist” was 
acted in 1610 and printed in 1612, and “ Albumazar’”’ was not per- 
formed before 1614, printed 1615. 

The play was originally printed in 1615, and reprinted (newly 
revised and corrected by a speciall hand) 1634. Another edition, with 
Dryden’s prologue, appeared in 1668. Garrick revived the play 9 
Drury-lane Theatre on Oct. 3, 1747, and it was then performed five 
times; it was again performed for one night only (a benefit) at the 
same theatre on April 13, 1748; finally, it was revived, with altera- 
tions by Garrick, at the same theatre on Oct. 19, 1773, and was 
five times. It was printed with these alterations in the same year. 

I must confess that a careful perusal of the play does not incline 
me to the opinion that Shakespearé had a hand in it, nor can I dis- 
cover the “circumstanzes which bear a personal character to him- 
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self” (?) 
nature, described as “ Nature’s poet ;” but the main incidents in this 


improbable. Having used the name Trivculo for one of his characters | stand that some very early samples of b be tl 
of paper have been recently 


in the “Tempest,” he is hardly likely to have christened a country 
pumpkin by the same name, as is done in “ Albumazar.” ‘Ihe “ vast 
identity of language” with that of Shakespeare does not strike me, 
although some passages written in burlesque of contemporary drama- 
tists are very noticeable. 


Shakespeare has been, in consequence of his truth to 


journal” which blew the trumpet with more noise than elegance, not 


L 0 | with us :— 
lay—notably the transformation of Trinculo—are, to say the least, | 


If there had been any reason to believe that Shakespeare wrote | 


 Albumazar,” the editors of the 1623 folio would have included ic in 
their collection. It is true they omitted seven plays which are found 
in the third and fourth editious; but those seven plays have to the 
present day been classed as “ Doubtfal Plays.” 

The assertion of “H. J.,” that the MS. notes in his copy of 


“ Albumazar” bear “a most close resemblance to Shakespeare’s sig- | 


nature in his will,’ is startling; bat he must, indeed, be skilled in 
palaograpby who would venture to say that any MS. was written by 


the same hand that wrote the three signatures on Shakespeare’s will, | 


and any one who has seen those signatures will bear me out. 

To sum up briefly the evidence on this matter, I have produced a 
chronological account of the play, showing that it has never met with 
“general approbation,” and I have endeavonred to show that the 
play, either on internal or external evidence, could not have been 
written by Shakespeare. “H. J.” has get a copy of an uncommon 
book with MS. notes (probably a prompter’s or stage copy—such 
books are of frequent occurrence); he must be satisfied with its 
possession, and not wish to make “‘a silk purse,” &c. 

Apologizing to you, sir, for the length of this letter, 

I am, your obedient servant, 


47, Leicester-square, Feb. 22, 1865. Epwarp C. Bicuore. 





Str,—With regard to the several points connected with the old play 
“ Albumazar,”’ referred to by your correspondent “ H. J.,” I would 
say briefly— 

That the amount of merit in the “precision” of the plot, the 
“bustle and spirit’ in the action, the Shakespearian quality of the 
“ sayings and proverbs,” are matters of diagnosis, not definite enough 
to be settled by discussion. 

That the mixture and interchange of the comic and serious—a term, 
perhaps, more appropriate than “tragic” in this case—is a common 
characteristic of numberless plays of that era. 

That legal terminology is of very common occurrence in many of 
those early plays; probably no class of technical phraseology is equally 
common. On these two last points I am ready to appeal to all 
students of our old drama. 

That the play is a very clever one I adinitted, as also the existence 
of certain parallelisms of thought and diction with Shakespeare. Of 
these I shall be glad to see farther exemplifications than those that 
have occurred to myself, as also additional evidence from the manu- 
script notes, ahd the “incidents and circamstances” which bear a 
personal character (query, reference?) to Shakespeare himself, as far 
as such positive reference can be proved. 

With regard to point 5. Dodsley denies that Dryden had any 
authority whatever for saying that Ben Jonson took “ Albumazar ” 
as the model of the “ Alchemist.” Ben Jonson does not say so him- 
self in his preface. The “ Alchemist” was first acted in 1610, and 
the first notice we have of “ Albumazar” being acted at Cambridge 
is in 1614. With regard to the “general approval it met with,” 
Dodsley expressly says that three attempts were made to revive it, 
and in every case it was coldly received by the public. 

Garrick was a host in himself, however; he collected largely ancient 
dramas, and probably had good intuition as to their style. He also 
took, evidently, peculiar interest in this play; and therefore, had he 
suspected a Shakespearian origin, he would not have been silent upon 
it. It would be important if any dictum of Garrick to that effect 
could be brought forward. 

Lastly. Whatever knowledge Shakespeare possessed, it is pretty 
evident that he “worked in,” most beautifully and artistically, in the 
way of metaphor, &c. Now, the extremely rare allusions to astrology 
and alchemy, the very spare use of their terminology, tend to prove 
that his mind had never been charged with cant terms of those arts. 

These objections are likely to rise in many minds beside my own, 
and, as far as they are just and reasonable, it may be of service to 
your correspondent to contemplate them. 

I will not trouble you again on this subject, and I remain, your 
obedient servant, J.P. B. 








THE ALLEGED DISCOVERY IN THE HISTORY OF 
PAPER MANUFACTURE. 


We took occasion last week to correct a paragraph which had 
appeared in the daily journals to the effect that some paper, with 
writing thereon, and bearing the dates 1380-1400, had been recently 
discovered in this country by Mr. Toulmin Smith, which paper, it was 
asserted by Mr. Smith or his friends, is “ probably acentury older 
than any previously known.” The discoverer of the alleged early 
paper has just written to a morning journal, complaining that we mis- 
took the paragraph, and that what he claims as a remarkable dis- 
covery is the “proof of an early official use of first-class paper in 
England,” making “it probable that this manufacture was carried on 
earlier here than is commonly supposed.” Some person better acquainted 
with the history of paper than Mr. Smith appears to be has evidently 
given bim a hint upon the subject, and he now alters the programme 
of the alleged wonderful discovery. It was the following paragraph 
which we corrected last week, and, if it be in any way an ignorant 
and blundering attempt at sounding the praises of the “ valued corre- 


“DiscoveRY OF ANCIENT ParEr.—We (Birmingham Post) under- 


discovered by our valued correspondent, Mr. Toulmin Smith. We 
have not yet learned the full details, but we believe that, in examining 
some writs to sheriffs of various counties, bearing dates at the end of 
the fourteenth century, Mr. Smith found they were written on paper, 
and not on parchmeut, as usual. No paper-mill seems to have been 
established in England before the end of the sixteenth century, and, 


| Whether of English or foreign manufacture, this recently discovered 


paper is very curious, and still more so if it proves to be English 
made, and probably a century older than any previously known. 
The discovery has excited much interest in the Record-office, and we 
hope to receive some further details in the course of a few days, and 
content ourselves for the present with this first and brief announce- 


/ ment of the facts.” 


If this paragraph was in error, why did not Mr. Smith correct 
it? What is very plain is, that he has allowed it to pass as a pleasing 
allusion to his own name until its general ignorance has been pointed 
out in ourcolumus. We contend that any reader perusing this para- 
graph could only understand from it—lst. That some writs to sheriffs 


. upon paper had been discovered by Mr. Smith, which paper was 


sufficiently early to demand notice in a newspaper; 2ndly. That the 
date of this paper was 1380-1400; 3rdly. That no paper mill was esta- 
blished in England until 1580-1600 ; 4thly. That, whether the paper is 
English or foreign, its discovery is alike importaut and curious ; Sthly. 
That the paper now brought to light is “ probably a century older than 
any previously known.” This must be what Mr. Smith, or the writer 
of the paragraph, wishes to convey, as the paper, if made in England 
about the date 1380-1400, would be at least two centuries older than 
any other English made paper known to Mr. Smith or his paragraphist, 
and not one century older. We know when Mr. Smith, or the writer of 
the paragraph, thinks paper was first made in this country, because he 
says the first mill was erected here 1580-1600. That “the dis- 
covery has excited much interest in the Record-office” we are very 
loth to believe. The officers there and in the manuscript 
department of the British Museum well know that MSS. upon 
paper, legal or otherwise, are not at all uncommon of the date 
mentioned. One of the oldest paper MSS. known bears the date 1050, 
and in this and the following century references to writings upon paper 
are not very uncommon. English writings of a legal or official character 
upon paper occur much older than Mr. Smith appears tothink. Dean 
Prideaux informs us that he saw a registration of some acts of John 
Granden, Prior of Ely, made on paper, bearing the date 1320. The 
late Rev. Joseph Hunter contributed a valuable paper upon the subject 
to the journal of one of the learned societies. The title was, ‘‘ Speci- 
mens of Marks used by the Early Manufacturers of Paper, as exhibited 
in Documents in the Pablic Archives of England,” and containing fac- 
similes of what were believed to be English water-marks from 1280. 
That a paper-mill was established in this country at least a century 
before the paragraph about Mr: Smith’s wonderful discovery would have 
us believe, may be learned from the * Proheme” of one of the early 
books printed in Caxton’s house— Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus 
Rerum :’— 


** And also of your charyte call to remembraunce 
The soule of William Caxton, first prynter of this boke 
Jn laten tonge at Coleyn hysse)f to anance 
That every well-disposed man may theron loke : 
And Joun Tate the younger Joye mote be broke, 
Whiche late hathe in Engiond doo make this paper thynne, 
That now in our Englysshe this boke is prynted inne.” 


Henry VII. visited this paper-mill at Hertford, and in the King’s 
accounts we have :— 
“ 1498. For a rewarde geven at the paper-mylne, 16 | 8.” 


If the paper of Mr. Smith’s sheriffs’ writs contain any marks or 
written indication of English manufacture, then it will possess an 
interest to the antiquary; but, if it be simply conjecture on his part 
that the paper was made here, we contend he has no right to make 
the statement, or assume the position he appears to have done. A 
great deal of popular writing is given out professedly for the ins<ruc- 
tion of the working classes, but in reality as an occasion to flourish a 
signature, or flatter a friend not insensible to the praise of deep anti- 
quarian learning. If Mr. Smith has written, or caused to be written, 
any subsequent account of his alleged discovery, we shall be very glad 
to peruse it, trusting that he may have seen the folly of sanctioning in 
print such ignorant antiquarian twaddle as that we have alluded to. 
There is a clas8 of persons continually stumbling upon wonderful things ; 
extraordinary half-pennies, marvellous pebbles, Queen Anne’s farthings, 
‘* Breeches” Bibles, that, although in tatters and unreadable, are in 
their eyes of priceless worth and of the deepest interest. These 


’ people, it appears, are a pest to the Society of Antiquaries, and the 


spondent,” Mr. Smith must quarrel with the “ widely-circulated — 


housekeeper in charge of their rooms has often the greatest trouble 
with the crotchety persons who besiege the door at unseasonable hours, 
anxious concerning a piece of bone, a brass button, or an old empty 
Geneva bottle, which the possessor believes, in all earnestness, to have 
been the daily solace of Oliver Cromwell during the most trying 
moments of his Protectorate. Nature doubtless intended such people 
for Don Salteros; but, if they cannot, in these days, keep a museum 
combined with the coffee-house business, they can at least comfort them- 
selves by a perusal of the Don’s catologue, which sets forth, amongst 
other-of his curiosities, “a piece of St. Catherine’s skin;” “a very 
curious young Mermaid fish ;” “ manna from Canaan, it drops from 
the clouds twice a year, in May and June, a day in each month ;” 
a piece of nun’s skin ;” “‘ a necklace made of Job’s tears ;” and many 
other wonders. But the Don was not alone in the possession of a 
“knackatory,” as he termed his show; another eager antiquary, about 
the sume time, opened a museum in competition, and startled the 
vulgar crowd with ‘‘ Adam’s eldest daughter’s hat ;” “the Vicar of 
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Bray’s clogs;” “an engine to shell green peas with;” “teeth that 
grew in a fish’s belly ;” ‘‘ Adam’s key to the fore and back door of the 
Garden of Eden ;” and a hundred other marvellous things. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Tux principal literary news of the week is the publication of the 
long talked-of “ Histoire de César,” which was issued to the trade 
yesterday. On Thursday, at 9 a.m., Messrs. CassELL published the 
English edition ; and before noon the principal book-shops of the City 
and West-end might be seen with the blue and gold of the Emperor's 
volume in their windows. We know from good authority that so 
great has been the demand, that the whole of an exceedingly large 
edition was exhausted by the morning of publication, and yesterday 
the publishers went to press again with another impression. We 
understand that the task of translation was no easy matter, owing to 
the very limited time given for the performance of the labour. Apart 
from any critical abilities, it may be doubted whether a dozen learned 
gentlemen in the country could be found who would undertake to 
translate, correct, and instruct the printers, at the rate of sixty-four 
8vo pages a day, besides conducting an extensive but certainly neces- 
sary foreign correspondence. Fourteen or fifteen hours per diem, 
for ten days or a fortnight, must certainly be looked upon as no light 
labour. 


Turning over the leaves of an old newspaper of the last century a 
few days since, we alighted upon the following interesting little scrap 
relating to the famous portrait painter, Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Chroniclers of art history in this country will be glad of the refer- 
ence : —‘“*23rp Exuisition, Royat AcapEmMy.—The portraits are 
very numerous, and in this class young Lawrence evidently takes 
the lead. He has no Jess than eleven portraits, all boasting a cha- 
racteristical likeness, with a freedom and delicacy of colouring that 
bespeak him a first-rate artist.” 


We alluded in a late number to Messrs. Lacrorx, the new and very 
successful publishing-house of Brussels. A gentleman, interested in 
French literature, writing from Paris, says :—‘‘ A new publishing firm 
from Brussels is likely to make a complete revolution in the position 
and fortunes of authors. I allude to Messrs. A. Lacroix, Verbock- 
hoven, & Co. They have firms not only here and at Brussels, but at 
Leipzig and at Leghorn. They published M. Victor Hugo’s ‘ Les 
Misérables,’ for which they gave him a princely fortune. They are 
paying our authors handsomely, and will soon gather around them the 
best French writers. M. Jules Simon has deserted Messrs. Hachette 
for them, and I hear of other authors about to follow his example. 
They intend introducing into France the best English and American 
authors, and have several authors busily engaged in this undertaking. 
The late Mr. Hawthorne’s works are to be published by them ina 
French dress—all which have not been published here. ‘ Transforma- 
tion’ will open the series. You may believe the wretchedly-paid 
French authors are delighted with the prospect of better incomes.” 

An old grievance with authors has come to light during the week, 
and in that very prosaic place, the Sheriffs’ Court. It appears that a 
Miss Barle wrote some verses, and entrusted them to the care of the 
conductors of Good Words. The editor of that serial, having many 
more MSS. sent to him than he could possibly publish, found it neces- 
sary to print a notice that rejected communications could not be re- 
turned. Miss Barle could not obtain her MS. back, and, in defiance of 
the editorial warning, brought her case before Mr. Commissioner Kerr. 
That gentleman decided that Mr. Strahan, the publisher, was not 
liable, and was about to order the payment of the defendant’s costs, 
when the publisher gallantly made it known that he waived all claim 
to costs, contenting himself with the assurance of the Commissioner 
that he was not liable for the return of the missing MS. 


The Paris journals mention that M. Bernard de Roane, an indus- 
trious anthor and translator—well known to all Parisians who read 
novels—has recently opened an office for the benefit of English authors 
and publishers. M.de Roane undertakes, for a small fee, to watch 
the interests of his literary clients, and get translations performed, and 
the books introduced into the best channels for commanding a sale. 
M. de Roane will probably be an English authors’ friend, but we fear 
he will have his temper very severely tried by those persons who 
write and print what their own countrymen cannot be prevailed upon 
to read. 

It is reported in literary circles that we may shortly expect the 
long talked-of work on the Southern war of Independence from the 
pen of that famous lady, “ Belle Boyd,” now the wife of Mr. Har- 
dinge, living in London. During the past week, Mr, Hardinge has 
found his way back to London, having been released from confinement 
by the Federals. It is understood, however, that this release was 
conditional. 
sees the light. 


It is said that the correspondence of the late Baron Humboldt will 
shortly be published in Paris. In addition to letters to and from dis- 
tinguished men of science, it will give original biographies of the 
more celebrated, with notices of their inventions or contributions to 
the great stock of human learning. 


The anniversary dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund will be held 
next May. A preliminary list of 150 stewards, including several 

rsand about sixty members of the House of Commons, with the 
Right Hon. the Speaker, has been issued. Recently, an effort has 
been made in the provinces to establish branch Funds; and, we 
believe, every help in the way of assistance and advice has been given 
by the London association. ; 


Under the head of “ A New Bunsenism,” a paragraph has appeared 
in a foreign journal, stating that it was an idea of the late Baron 
Bunsen that Zoroaster was the Hebrew Adam. A book in support of 
this theory will shortly be published by his son, Ernest de Bunsen. 


Carrying 01t what we suggested some time since in these columns, 
and what we specially directed attention to in our Christmas supple- 


His wife will have a curious tale to tell if her book ever | 








ment, we observe, with some satisfaction, that one of the trade o 

of the booksellers has commenced a series of articles upon the subject, 
* As it is universally admitted that the various laws for the protection 
of literary and artistic property require consolidation and amend- 
ment, we believe that we shall be doing good service both to the trade 
and to authors if we bring together information on opinions i 
upon the subject. The English law of copyright in books is tolerably 
clear, but the international branch of the subject is not so well de- 
fined ; while the part relating to works of art is most obscure of all, 
With regard to the trade in photographs, again, there has been con- 
siderable discussion, and in any new law, while proper protection 
must be given to the proprietors of engravings, retailers must be 
left in no doubt as to their liabilities. A society of wholesale dealers 
in photographs has already been formed for the purpose of protecting- 
dealers who may be threatened with legal proceedings, and in order to 
quiet the mind of their customers, the Committee has issued a little 
pamphlet,” which, we may add, not only gives much curious informa- 
tion, but serves to show how faulty is the present law upon the subject 
of legal and moral right in works of art or literature. 


The new Miscellany, which has long been announced as being on 
the eve of publication by the Messrs. TINsLEY, will appear on the Ist 
of May, and will be called the Shilling Magazine. It will be edited by 
Mr. Samuel Lucas, M.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford, who obtained the 
Newdegate and the Chancellor’s prize for English essay at Oxford in 
the early part of his career, and who has since distinguished himself 
in connection with the periodical literature of the day. 


Mr. John Stuart Mill’s “ Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy, and of the Principal Philosophical Questions Discussed in 
his Writings,” will be published this month, in 1 vol. 


Messrs. J. H. & J. Parker have in the press, “ Inspiration—Zeal— 
The Shallowness of the Present Times,’’ Three Addresses delivered at. 
the Oxford Conference of Clergy, by the Rev. W. Lee, D.D., the Rey. 
J. J. Perowne, and the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


Messrs. Warp, Lock, & TyLer are about to publish an illustrated 
subscription edition, to be completed in three volumes, 4to, of Matthew 
Henry’s “Commentary on the Holy Bible.’ Each chapter will be 
summed up in its contents; the sacred text inserted at large in distinct 
paragraphs, each paragraph reduced to its proper head ; besides sup- 
plementary notes, large additions, and numerous wood engravi 
together with the life of the author. The price to subscribers will 
two guineas. The work will be printed on toned paper, and will other- 
wise appear in a handsome and appropriate dress. 


Messrs. CassELL, PETTEr, & GaLPIn announce, for early publication, 
a volume entitled “The North-West Passage by Land, being the 
History of an Expedition from the Atlantic through British Territory, 
by one of the Northern Passes in the Rocky Mountains,” by Viscount 
Milton and W. B. Cheadle, with numerous illustrations. 


Messrs. SEELEY, Jackson, & Hauuipay will shortly publish “ Bap- 
tism and Baptismal Regeneration,’ by the Rev. Archibald Boyd, 
Canon of Gloucester; “ Lectures on Confirmation,” by the Rev. 
E. B. Elliott; ‘‘ Great Things Done by Little People,” by the Author 


of “True Stories,” with six engravings; “Sam Bolton’s Cottage,” 


by the author of “The Dove on the Cross,” with frontispiece; * The 
Finished Course, Memoirs of Departed Missionaries,’ with a Preface 
by the Rev. C. F. Childe, and portrait of Bishop Weekes; “The 
Little Doorkeeper,” by the author of “ Waggie and Wattie,” with 
engravings; and “‘ The Dove, and other Sunday Stories,” by E. P. 8. 
with eight engravings, by Harrison Weir, &c. 

Mr. Nimmo has just issued a new and improved edition of the 
“ National Melodist,” a quarto volume of the most popular songs, with 
accompaniments. 


Messrs. Murray & Co., of Paternoster-row, will publish early in 
April a “Book of Information for Railway Travellers and Railway 
Officials, illustrated with anecdotes,” &c., by R. Bond, superintendent 
of the Great Western Railway Station, Newport, and author of “The 
Handbook of the Telegraph,” &c. 


Amongst other important books, Messrs. Bett & Datpy announce 
as in actual preparation :—“ The Odyssey of Homer, literally rendered 


in Blank Verse,” by George Musgrave, M.A., author of “ Ten Days 
in a French Parsonage,” &c. 


The Correspondence of Napoleon the First, now in course of pub- 
lication in Paris, costs the French Government £2,000 a volume. As 
sixteen volumes have been published, this brings the cost to 
£32,000. 

The “ Mémoires de Thérésa,” a book lately brought out by DEnTU, 
- been so successful that three editions were exhausted in two 

ays. 

A pamphlet is now being sold by Denru and Diprer, called the 
“ Parthenon,” by M. Marchal, the profits arising from which will be 
devoted to the relief of the unfortunate Circassian emigrants. 

Hacuetre & Co, have just published a new novel by M. Elie Berthet, 
called ‘‘ Le Juré.” It relates the history of a murder which is com- 
mitted by a man who is subsequently called upon to judge an innocent 
person charged with it. 

We hear that Otho, the ex-King of Greece, is employing his leisure 
at Bambery, where he is now residing, in writing a modern Greek 
Dictionary. We sincerely wish the Royal author every success in his 
undertaking, as there is not a good or reliable dictionary of the modern 
Greek language in existence. 

AcHILLE Faurr & Co. have just brought out a pamphlet, called 


_ “L’Emperenr a i institut,” which is likely to excite attention. 


The Neuer-Anzeiger, published at Dresden, states that the library at 
Simbirsk (European Russia), founded in honour of the Russian his- 
torian, Karamsin, which contained 10,732 volumes, has been completely 
destroyed by a fire which lately broke out in the town. 

M. Achille Fillias, already known by his agreeable and solid works 


‘ on Algeria, has published, at the house of Garnier FRéRES,'® 


“ Nouveau Guide Général du Voyageur en Algérie.” It is, we hear, 


_ a useful work of its kind. 


